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The special cut paper pattern desxigna, which have proved 
to be 20 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season 

These patterna, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paria designs The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther detaila will be found on page 286. 
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OW AND THEN THERE ARE PUBLIC DIS 
asters so overpowering that though we are eager 
for all news concerning them, we yet dread to 
heara full recital, Such a one is to be found in the 

burning of the Windsor Hotel on March 17, in the middle 
of a perfect afternoon, when the sun shone bright, the air 
blew fresh, and the streets were gay with holiday throngs. 
It was the last hour in the world to associate with such 
an awful disaster—half past three in the afternoon. And 
it was never the day, with its blue sky and soft sunshine, 
on which to have thought of a coming calamity. And 
yet that calamity came, sharp and quick as a thunder-bolt 
out of cloudless skies. In two hours the full evil was ac- 
complished. The walls had fallen, lives were lost and 
lives were wrecked, and nothing was left for the bewil- 
dered holiday-seekers to look on but smoking ruins, hide- 
ous in their suggestiveness. 

Men talk now of how it all happened, agitators for bet- 
ter fire-escapes and safer building laws are busy, and 
frightened heads of families are instituting reforms at 
home. But none of these things, alas! can help those 
who have suffered and lost. The bravery of our firemen 
and the generosity and ready kindness of our citizens 
have been proved again beyond all manner of doubt. 
Again, too, Miss Helen Gould has shown herself to be one 
of the women of our country to whom we must touch our 
hats in reverence. Her house was opened to the sufferers 


and to the rescuers as well, and she herself personally’ 


attended the wounded. 


its heroines as wel! as its victims. Lamentably long 
as the roll of death was, the roll of honor was even 
Surely a braver set of heroes never lived than 
the firemen have proved themselves to be. New York is 
proud of them and grateful to them. Dozens of other 
men, in that hour of horror, faced death with a courage 
which would stir the veriest cynic out of his pessimism. 
There is always something a little strange in the com- 
monplace everyday man suddenly stepping aside out of 
the humdrum routine of bis narrow life into the great 
and difficult way of beroism. One cannot help looking 
curiously and with a little awe at him afterwards, almost 
as if he had been part of a vision. 

Physical bravery of the active kind is not often possible 
for women, but there were heroines as well as heroes 
when the Windsor burned. Even the firemen cheered 
Miss Troup, the brave trained nurse who carried a help- 
less girl through two long smoke. filled corridors and 
down the fire-escape from the fifth floor to the ground. 
And there were two other women, Mrs. J. D. Lindsay and 
Mrs. McSloy, who carried an old man to safety, though 
they lost their way in the smoke and wandered blindly 
around for some time. And there was Miss Wells, who, 
when the firemen attempted to rescue her, drew back with 
the plea that they save her father and mother first. 
These acts of devotion and self-sacrifice are almost the 
only bright side to one of the darkest tragedies New 
York has known 


T is WINDSOR FIRE HAD ITS HEROES AND 


longer 


into three seasons—** The” season, the Lenten sea- 
son, and the spring season. The first two are over 
now, and the third is just ready to unfold. In some ways 
the spring season is the most delightful of them all, It 
has more variety and less formality. The Easter wed- 
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dings usher it in with a touch of sentiment which is 
warming to the heart. So many people have gone to 
London, to the Riviera, to the South, that those who are 
left seem to feel very much like the frolicky mice in the 
absence of the cat. Then there is the reaction from the 
subdued tone of the Lenten days. All this, added to 
the natural exuberance of spring-time, makes society un- 
usually inclined to take itself in a lighter vein. The sea- 
son is short, too—not long enough to exhaust people’s 
spirits. A month, or six weeks at the most, and town 
houses go to sleep for the summer. 


had their advance announcement, and when one 

looks at the long list one cannot help speculating 
whether there will be any fiancés left for June. By far 
the greater number of the Easter ceremonies will be 
church affairs, and the florists have been going about 
among their plants, calendar in hand, coaxing and hold- 
ing back alternately, 80 that buds may be trained up in the 
way they should go to just meet the orders on hand. 

Small deviations from the regular routine of marriage 
ceremonies are always admissible, but a Baltimore bride 
of this winter was somewhat extreme in her eccentricity. 
She had neither maids of honor nor bridemaids in her 
train, but at first appeared to be absolutely alone. As she 
advanced, however, the curious spectators discovered that 
she had one attendant. Trotting beside her was her pet 
fox-terrier, wearing around his neck a garland of orange 
blossoms tied with white streamers. The dog staid close 
by his mistress throughout the ceremony, which, it might 
be well to add, was a home affair. 

The matron of honor promises to have her share of 
prominence in the spring weddings. Though a recent 
deviation from the regular régime, she appears to have 
already established her claim to recognition. Another 
innovation marked the marriage, in Boston, of Miss Stack- 
pole to Mr. George Howland. The bride’s brother took 
the place of the bridemaid, and held the bouquet during 
the ceremony. Apparently there is ample room for origi- 
nality in the details of a marriage, but the good old ways 
will probably be supreme for many an Easter to come. 


Moree OF THE EASTER WEDDINGS HAVE 


subject of evil designs on the part of the London 

bakers. Americans who have eaten * 
is baked” in England know that these knights of the 
oven have much to repent of. Heavy indeed, in the most 
literal sense, are their culinary misdeeds. But why begin 
the reform with hot cross-buns? A few weeks ago a 
meeting of bakers was held in the big city, and the buns, 
which for generations have been characteristic of the ob- 
servation of Good-Friday, were declared indigestible and 
not to be encouraged. Nobody's discouragement corfld be 
more effectual in a case like this than that of the bakers, 
so there was a general wail of pleading and of protest 
from the public. If English bakers really have anathemas 
to burl at some of their own productions, they will not 
lack a responsive chorus from American travellers. But 
so much traditional sentiment has already been wiped out 
by iconoclasts of one sort and another that it is respect- 
fully suggested that the bakers leave us our hot cross- 
buns once a year, and devote themselves to the produc- 
tion of good wholesome bread on the other 364 days. 


T's HOT CROSS-BUN HAS JUST BEEN THE 


bread as she 


BOUTET DE MONVEL HAS DOUBTLESS 
M made many personal friends during his visit to 
* this country, but at the exhibition recently held 
in New York the little folks whom he had painted gained 
for him scores of well-wishers among people who had 
never even seen him. Generally childhood is a sealed 
book, or else those who can rea it cannot interpret it. 
Once in a while the long-dulled understanding quickens, 
and some one writes a book or paints a picture which 
rings true against our memory. But rare indeed is the 
man or the woman who can habitually interpret childhood 
with sympathy and understanding. M. de Monvel does 
this, Although most of the pictures shown were of the 
French peasant children, they were children first and 
French peasants afterward, therefore intelligible to all 
of us. The portraits were charming, especially that of 
little Mile. Réjane. 


RS. BRADLEY-MARTIN IS TO HAVE ONE 
M of the most elaborate houses in London, and the 

right royal hostess, whom New York seems to 
have permanently lost, will soon set about winning new 
social laurels from our English cousins. These cousins, 
by-the-way, grow more affable. One of their journals an- 
nounces that Mr. Brailey-Martin has bought two “‘ huge” 
houses in Chesterfield Gardens, and, strange to say, the 
announcement is not coupled with the old-time British 
criticisms of American fondness for the “ spread-eagle” 
mode of living. On the contrary, the writer goes on ad- 
miringly to say that workmen are now transforming these 
houses into one splendid whole, and that it is openly de- 
clared that Mrs. Bradley-Martin, ‘who was famous for 
her entertainments even in fastidious New York, will revo- 
lutionize our old-fashioned notions.” (Oh, dear cousins, 
it was not ever thus! ** Fastidious” is a new word to be 
applied to us from over-seas.) Finally, with unexampled 
humility, he declares that there is room in London social 
ways for the improving revolution promised. 
A having for its aim the “education and instruction 

of married women in the art of making their homes 
comfortable and happy, to the end that they, the said 


WOMAN'S HOME-IMPROVEMENT CLUB, 
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homes, may be attractive to their husbands and condu- 
cive to the health and future prospects of their children,” 
has been incorporated within a fortnight at Albany. 

So much for a score of years or more bas been preached 
on this subject—always how to make the home happy for 
the man, be it understood—that one is almost inclined to 
wonder at the necessity at this late day of a club organ- 
ized for this particular purpose. Reforms, however, move 
slowly, and public sentiment is a blossom taking many 
years to cultivate. Otherwise why should it be that in 
spite of all the lessons preached, to which we have just 
referred, so little place is made for men in the great mn- 
jority of houses? Their beds stand ready for them, their 
places at the table, and special chairs perhaps, but in how 
many houses is there a place which a man can claim as 
exclusively hisown? Even if he builds himself a study, 
a library, or a den, the women of the household are sure 
to find it the most comfortable room in the house. The 
daughter prefers it to any other. Into the sanctum of his 
wife or daughter, on the other hand, a man never pene- 
trates—certainly never with one of bis friends. He may 
invade a woman’s premises on ferry-boats, and observe no 
restrictions in ships’ cabins, but once inside his own door, 
an instinctive recognition of woman's domestic supremacy 
controls him. We can count on the fingers of one hand 
the houses in which men have sanctums of their own, and 
in which their proprietary rights are never questioned. 
Does the Home-Improvement Club mean to work any re- 
forms along these lines? 


HE EX-QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR, “‘RANA- 

valo,” is described by the correspondent of a Lon- 

don paper as a young woman of thirty years, intel- 
ligent and sympathetic. ‘‘Her complexion is copper- 
colored, her lips are thin, while her nose is slightly 
flattene?. Her eyes are gray, and she is of medium 
height, her waist being reduced to the smallest propor. 
tions. She evidently follows European fashions, and was 
dressed in most luxurious style. She wore a hat with 
large feathers, and a costume of green silk ornamented 
with roses and violets.” 


ed in English by the graduates of the Adelphi 

College and Academy of Brooklyn under circum 
stances of considerable distinction and certainly great 
preparatory pains, marks the advance and strength of the 
university spirit in the institution named, and is a note- 
worthy local event in Brooklyn as a city of broad educa: 
tional feeling and resources. The«classic play will be 
presented twice—on Thursday and on Friday of the 
Easter week now meeting us. The list of patronesses and 
of practical assistants to the success of the affair, who are 
not so particularly set forth, includes a large proportion 
of the best social and literary circles of the community. 
The handsome Germania Club in Schermerhorn Street 
was finally selected as the best audience-room, and the 
formal and rigid setting of a Greek theatre has been as 
siduously studied and imitated. The single “ palace 
scene,”’ the costumes, the stage business, and all such 
factors have had most painstaking discussion and ar- 
rangement, with the idea of reproducing the outward 
dignity of the ancient Hellenic masterpiece not only in a 
fairly correct spirit, but with the kind of accuracy that is 
pointed out by the most recent conclusions and authori- 
ties as to the Greek stage in its best estate. Mr. Franklin 
Sargent has taken an advisory share of the professional 
aspects of the affair in hand, and he is an excellent in- 
structor in histrionics of the old pattern as well as of the 
kind our own theatrical epoch accepts. There has been 
a special musical partit‘on for the piece composed by 
Mr. Carl Venth. The version of the * Electra” used will 
be the Plaumptree translation, somewhat abbreviated in 
text here and there, and otherwise modified and im- 
proved. The ‘‘ Electra” was chosen because of the pre- 
ponderance of female réles, and in view of the accentua- 
tion of the two heroines, Hlectra and Clytemnestra, which 
element makes it, like Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, a fic- 
tion ‘‘ without a hero.” The cast is as follows: Electra, 
Mrs. Stirling Birmingham; Orestes, Miss Helen Atwood; 
Migisthos, Miss Alice Casamajor; Clytemnestra, Miss 
Emily Seaman; Chrysothemis, Miss Elizabeth Rhodes; 
Attendant (also A Friend of Orestes), Miss Freda M. 
Brunn; Pylades, Miss Mary Casamajor; Priestess, Miss 
Dorothy Duncan. Four soloists in the musical numbers 
will be the Misses Duncan, Eddy, Demarest, and Chris- 
tensen. The Chorus of sixteen Greek Noblewomen will 
be an indispensable adjunct. The production, though 
not strictly an incident for which the Adelphi as a col- 
lege is responsible, is of course in close touch with it, and 
the receipts of the performances are to go toward the 
Alumne Association Fund. 


Tre * ELECTRA” OF SOPHOCLES, PRESENT 


DRAWBACK TO MARRYING 
AGAIN. 


THERE are many excellent reasons why I should 
wish for a better acquaintance with Mrs. Roland. She is 
one of the most engaging of women, and possessed of an 
exceptionally lively sense of humor and of remarkable 
gifts of oral expression. I am sure that if I should have 
the good luck to seem worthy of her attention in dis- 
course, she would have plenty to say that it would be 
profitable for me to hear, and that the process of absorb- 
ing her ideas would be joyous. Whenever the lottery that 
seats the guests at dinner parties makes me her fortunate 
companion I shall rejoice, and count on spending a plea 
sant evening, and on carrying home in my mind some 
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serviceable ideas and turns of s . There is just one 
little cloud in the sky of my anticipations, and that is that 
I shall be burning to talk to her about Simeon Oliver, 
who was her husband while he yet lingered on earth, and 
before she took the seat she graces so at the end of Richard 
Roland’s dinner table. Simeon and I went to school to- 
gether, and I have a vivid recollection of his quick eyes 
and — hair, of his eloquence in our school debating 
club, of the verses he wrote, and his excellent performance 
in left field and at the bat on our school nine. He was 
a remarkable youth, a large figure in our school, and just 
enough my senior to loom up in my vision a good deal 
larger, doubtless, than he really was. I never saw him 
or heard of him after he left school, and that was nearly 
thirty years ago, and what he did and what became of 
him, and how he fell in with the clever Matilda Lent, and 
what sort of a life he led her, and whether his decease 
was a bereavement or a release to her, are queries which 
the sight or even the thought of the delightful Mrs. Ro- 
land always brings trooping into my mind. She could 
tell me all about Simeon, but when I do meet her I shall 
have to put this burning subject (no offence to Oliver) 
aside and prattle on about the ordinary things—the recov- 
ery of Mr. Kipling, the stock-market, Sargent’s pictures, 
and the'like, and trust to luck to turn the talk into some 
channel in which both our minds may run with some- 
thing like ardor. For all that I know to the contrary, she 
is perfectly satisfied with Roland, and has no occasion to 
sift the sands of memory through anybody’s screen. But 
even if she were not, it would not much help matters, for, 
I suppose, you can’t talk to a remarried woman at a din- 
ner party about her first husband, especially if one of her 
subsequent husbands is present. There is no rule against 
it, but the timorous sentiment that conventional persons 
have that it would not be suitable is probably well founded. 

That is one of the most awkward | objectionable 
things about marrying again. You may bury a husband 
and keep his memory alive, but when you marry a second 
one you usually have, to a certain extent, to bury a mem- 
ory which may be very much alive and in no need of in- 
terment. It is a great pity that that is so, or so nearly so 
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as it is, since for many persons who have lost their mates 
prematurely it is far better to find a new one, if that is 
possible, than to go through life alone. Successful mar- 
riages, though traditionally made iu heaven, are made 
for use in this world, and when we are able to consult 
the celestial records we shall find that second marriages 
make a handsome showing there. That a man once do- 
mesticated and inured to petticoat influences should be 
left while still young to drag out existence unprotected 
and unconsoled, is a condition of things that is abhorrent 
to nature. If he has young children and is a mere or- 
dinary man, he needs help; if be has no children, there 
is still more reason for him to make provision for his 
future. The case is not much better for young widows, 
unless they have children enough to give them an ob- 
ject in life, and income enough to maintain them dur- 
ing its attainment. Not even the immense labor of 
assimilating a new spouse's relatives, appalling as it is, 
should hinder second marriages which are suitable and 
merely await the co-operation of parties who are disposed 
to consent. There is some prejudice against step-mothers 
and step-fathers, but it is not very deep. A woman good 
enough to be a good wife commonly makes a good step- 
mother, and a good man commonly makes a good step- 
father. There is nothing in the relationship which need 
be too great a trial for ordinary human virtue. One reads 
of harsh step-parents in story-books and sometimes in the 
newspapers, and it is undeniable that they do exist, but I 
never knew a step-mother who caught her step-children 
young enough who did not mother them well and love 
them truly and win their affection. 

What objections there are to second marriages are al- 
most exclusively sentimental, and turn on this natural 
unwillingness to burya memory. But of course a senti- 
mental objection is a mighty influential thing, and very 
hard to cope with when it is strong. It isa pity about this 
one, for sometimes it makes mischief. There is the case 
of the young widow Mead, so admirable and charming a 
person, and yet so imperfectly suited to fight the battle of 
life without daily help. She was born to be a wife, that 
woman. She would be twice as useful in the world, and 
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many, many times happier, if she could bring herself to 
replace Henry Mead. But it is doubtful if she ever does. 
She loved him dearly, and I fear his shadow will always 
be dearer to her than any other man’s sunshine. I can’t 
think he would wish it to be so. He was a man of ex- 
cellent sense, and I only wish she could have his counsel 
in this matter. I am sure he would not let her turn away 
aman whose love might brighten her life because a man 
who had brightened it was dead. It would be far easier 
for her, and for whatever good man may happen to be 
courting her at this time, if there was less of this repre- 
hensible feeling that makes it seem doubtful manners to 
discourse with the remarried about their previous mates. 
It is a limitation that a little strength of character may 
rise above. I shall never forget that after Robert Wade 
had died, and left his young and childless wife a pile of 
money as high as a hay-stack, and after she in due time 
had married again, how I met her one day in company, 
and she, remembering me, but not quite sure, asked Horace 
Brace, whom I was with, if I was not “ a friend of Robert.” 
It made me feel that she hadn't buried any more of Robert 
than she could help, even though she had given him a 
successor, and I liked it in her. 

My uncle Thomas holds that one of the chief induce 
ments to marry a widow is the conversation that ought to 
result from her enlarged experience of life, and that to 
discourage her from talking about her first husband would 
be to cripple her powers of narration and entertainment, 
and would be very obtuse and short-sighted. He will 
never marry, edn 9 any woman of so narrow a mind as 
not to be interested in his discourses about the character- 
istics and perfections of my aunt Jane. Whereat Aunt 
Jane, who is remarkably durable in her aspects, smiles in- 
credulity touched with gentle scorn. Still, all truly wise 
men must respect my uncle’s attitude, and no doubt when 
Mr. Choate made his celebrated admission that if not him- 
self he would rather be Mrs. Choate’s second husband, he 
had in mind the great benefit and pleasure that that gen- 
tleman might expect to sustain in his conversations with 
his wife about the virtues and idiosyncrasies of his prede- 
cessor. E. 8. Martin. 
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NATOLE FRANCE'S PLAY, “‘LE LYS ROUGE,” 
is a pidce manquée, and, for my part, I could wish 
that it had never been a piece at all. The charm 
of the book from which it is taken lies in its 
atmosphere, not its action. A lovely woman, 

deliciously human and beautiful, goes with a party of 
friends, among whom is a poet, whom we know to be 
drawn from PaukVerlaine, to Florence to visit another 
poet, an English girl, whom we know to be drawn from 
Vernon Lee, and there she meets a sculptor and falls in 
love with him, and he with her. This is not what would 
be called a moral story, for the beautiful woman, the 
Countess Martin-Belléme, has already a husband, a figure- 
head of a French husband, absorbed in politics and af- 
fairs, whose only demand of her is that she be another 
figure-head at his dinners. Then, after the manner of 
situations in French novels, she has further complicated 
her existence with a lover who bores her. 

In Florence she and we are suddenly plunged into the 
most delicious atmosphere, the very atmosphere of our 
dreams, in fact—Shelley’s 


World far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling are one. 


It seems to me, who have never been in Florence, that I 
even hear its bells and scent 
its flowers and vibrate in its 
golden lights. And the 
style of the book is so per- 
fect, as in everything by 
Anatole France. He is 
classic and modern at once, 
and his thought is always 
original and ingenious, and 
exquisite in form. 


HE SCULPTOR 
+ Déchartre and Count- 
ess Martin - Belléme 
live a delicious love- 
dream, one does not care 
much where, or why, or to 
what end; and then in Paris 
Déchartre grows jealous, 
and it ends with a heart- 
break, as such love-dreams 
generally do. That is all 
there is to the story, dissect- 
ed coldly, and it does not 
goa bit ina play. Every- 
thing seems to be said and 
done merely to get in the 
things that are in the 
book. The curtain rises on the fourth act. ‘‘ Ah, that’s 
the scene with the opera box!” one says to herself. The 
box is supposed to be back of the curtain, between the 
acts of the opera. A group of ballet-dancers are arran- 
ging a figure, scattered battalions of the chorus cross the 
stage, the Count Martin-Belléme is notified that he is 
asked to form a ministry, and he and the other men who 
rush in and out proceed to make up the list of members. 
All this concession to the necessity for amusing the pub- 
lic does not amuse any one in the slightest degree, I 
fancy—it certainly does not me. I wait with somewhat of 
the mild sort of anxiety that one feels when a champagne 
cork is about to go off, for the famous sentence said in 
Déchartres hearing by the old lover, and beginning, 
“Thérése, I love you,” and then remembering that in the 
book I experienced somewhat of an emotional shock on 
reading these words, I summon up my imagination suffi- 
ciently to think that in consequence of them, at last, in 
the fifth act, something may be going to happen. 
Something does happen. It is a very beautiful, touch- 
ing, really thrilling scene between a heart-broken woman 





and a heart-broken man, but quite detached from the rest 
of the play, in a way, not at all a logical development of 
what has gone before. Réjane has never done anything 
better, but, alas! it is always the same Réjane—the Réjane 
of ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne,” of *‘ The Calice,” of ‘‘ Georgette 
Lemeunier.” It is not M. Anatole France’s Countess Mar- 
tin- Belléme. 

I must not forget to speak of the half caricature of 
Paul Verlaine who drifted in 
and out of the play, the 
Choulétte of the book. Ev- 
ery body at the dress rehearsal 
recognized the resemblance, 
and a sort of a shocked, 
‘““O—h!” went through the 
house. The character quite 
missed the mark. 


HE GOWNS AT THE 
‘“‘Lys Rouge” were 
lovely, but not choses 

courantes ; Réjane of course 
was meant to have statuesque 
lines, to recall a Tanagra fig- 
ure. And though a little too 
much inclined to embonpoint 
for a Greek statue, she still 
had exquisite lines in her 
princesse robes. Something 
quite new was launched in 
the play—cloth used for em- 
broidery on mousseline de 
soie veiled with guipure. The 
cloth, very fine and supple, 
was of pastel blue. In front 
it formed a sort of long stole, 
while the back was a prin- 
cesse train. Another novelty 
was in the famous lys rouge 
dress, fleur de lys in relief of white mousseline de soie, 
outlined with olbver thread upon white cloth woven with 
threads of steel, which gave it a charming scintillation. 
The corsage, very décolleté, was attached on one shoulder 
by a string of pearls, on the other simply by a strap of 
tulle, and a tulle drapery was attached on the left side by 
the “lily of Florence” in rubies with a quaint setting. 

Another dream of a gown worn by Réjane was of pale 
rose silk gauze, painted with pale blue hortensias. Over 
this she wore a habit of English point, with tightly fit- 
ting top and long flaring full skirt, finished in front by 
a ruching of black and white tulle. 

One or two street costumes in the play were attractive— 
one of pale mauve cloth embroidered in stole effects in 
front, with a yoke of pale blue, and a Directoire hat of 
white chip with yellow flowers and pale blue strings of 
mousseline de soie. 


S many Die OF SPRING HATS, THERE ARE 





many Directoire shapes, setting off the face, of course, 

with narrow strings of satin ribbon. Hats are worn 
just as they were this wiriter, either very far over the face, 
or very far off from it. One of the prettiest new ideas 
is the combination of straw and tulle in the foundation 
of a hat. What should be every other braid is tulle, like 
an insertion. The effect is charming, so much lighter 
and prettier than tulle alone. A dainty hat after this 
fashion was of bluet blue, with bluets wandering over 
the high turned-up brim. Another was black, trimmed 
in front with great choux of black and white tulle, and 
quills. Hats of soft coarse straw chiffonée are seen—that 
is to say, straw crumpled apparently into shape, as was the 
velvet of the winter. Such a charming cream straw had 
a great chou of blue velvet on the left side, with a quaint 
steel buckle, and numberiess white quills. On the few 


straw hats that have crept out into wear so far the trim- 
ming is principally of primroses and wall-flowers. 


* RANGE-FLOWER GLOVES,” AS THE 
O French say, are going out— that is, the white 
gloves—as I wrote you the other day. The 
new ones are all tinted, some Suéde, and some dressed 
kid. For shopping and so on, they are all quite deep 
tan. Are you wearing the new 1830 ties in New York? 
I have just seen a pretty one of a cherry and white silk 
handkerchief, with loose ends, on a foundation of batiste, 
with the daintiest tucks and hem-stitching, With shirt- 
waists nothing, I think, will be seen over here but the 
long 1830 tie, either twisted softly or hanging straight 
down from the knot at the top. Very pretty ones can be 
made at home. Make a straight stiff collar of black satin. 
Sew flaps in and turn over the top, forming points in the 
front and back. This forms the collar. Take a piece of 
black satin four or five inches wide, line it, leave a very 
narrow fringe at the bottom, and bunch it up at the top 
under the points. Let this hang straight, with three pins 
or studs scattered through it at intervals. No doubt, 
though, the shops are full of these in New York, as they 
are here. 

Here are a few fascinating summer dresses I have seen: 
A tunic, such as I described in one of my last letters, of 
beige cloth bordered with guipure. A short tunic, be- 
neath which are five ruffles of black mousseline de soie 
with satin border. Bolero cloth cut in front in two half- 
moons, covered with guipure. Little yoke of black and 
guipure colored embroidery. Ruffles of mousseline de 
soie below this. Two straps of black velvet at the belt 
caught with bows and steel buckles. 

A violet cloth trimmed with pale blue revers and sup- 
ple revers of embroidered batiste; a blue flowered foulard 
trimmed to the 
waist with alternate 
ruffles and bands 
of guipure. Waists 
with incrustationsof 
guipure and choux 
of black and white 
ribbon were especi- 
ally attractive, and 
another pretty idea 
was a dainty blue 
and white batiste 
trimmed with little 
ruffies of point 
d’esprit, edged with 
narrow black lace. 

The first sketch 
represents a dainty 
corsage of red fou- 
lard forming bolero, 
with supple — 
of ipure. ‘he 
feat io V - shaped 
foulard with choux 
of black mousseline 
de soie. Draped 
sleeves, with the top 
of guipure. 

he second is a 
gown of blue toile, 
with incrustations 
of guipure. Chemi- 
sette of cerise lin- 
on, cravat of tulle. 
The straw hat is bordered with plumes under the brim, 
and trimmed with a tulle bow. 

The third represents a cloth gown with incrustations 
of guipure and yoke of mousseline de soie. The hat is 
trimmed with poppies. KATHARINE DE FOREST. 
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HE APPEARANCE OF THE FLORISTS’ 
shops and the milliners’ shops at the spring open- 
ings is very much the same in these days, when 
artificial flowers are made to look so wonderfully 
natural As is always the case with the first bats 

exhibited in the spring, there is a great variety in color 
ing, and consequently rather a gaudy display In spite 
of the fact that red is to be a favorite color, the hats so 
far shown are not in the same vivid reds and blues as they 
were last year rhere are a great many red, blue, purple, 
and green hats, but in each and every color the effect is 
toned down by the trimming, or by the use of tulle twist 
ed over the straw new and fascinating manner 

A variety of new shapes is offered, but they are not so 
large as they were, nor 80 exaggerated inany way. There 
are toques and turbans, walking hats, sailor hats—the 
trimmed sailors; the plain sailors do not appear until 
June ind the alpine hats, modified so as to be more be 
coming and less aggressive, while the campaign hat has 
entirely changed its warlike appearance, and is more like 
the cavalier riding- habit hat of the old pictures. One 
very smart little hat, called the cockade, is in three points 

one point over the face, the other points at the side, and 
a very short back. This is nota hat to be rashly attempt 
ed by everybody but, after all, it is now understood that 
no woman at any time should buy a hat simply because it is 
the fashionable sh ipe If she go to a good milliner, the 
milliner will make a point of having her choose a becom 
ing shape—indeed, many shapes are now fashioned to 


L | 
sult the heads on which they are to be worn 


In BONE 


NE VERY PRETTY FASHION THAT HAS 
() heen revived this year 18 now being exhibited 
his is the litthe French bonnet that fits closely to 
the head, is short at the back, and has points that come 
quite near the ears rhese points should not be too long 
It is mace f a fancy weave, or of tulle, and has, 
just to the left of the front, quite a high trimming, consist 
ing of bows of tulle, ribbon, or of flowers. This bonnet 
is to be worn with strings tied under the left ear, and is apt 
to be extremely becoming, if itis ataN so. Oddly enough, 
it sometimes makes the wearer look younger, or, aguin, 
adds to the age. In other words, it is not suitable to every 
face It isa style becoming to older women, especially 
when it is made in black straw; but it looks very piquant 
and dainty with a young face, provided the material of 
the bonnet ia the light yellow straw or some of the bright 
colored straws in a very elaborate weave. 

The tulle bonnets that were worn during the winter are 
being copied again for the summer, with some little modi 
fications as to trimming. A great many of them are in 
black, relieved with steel trimming and white aigrettes, 
and all ave high in front or just to the left of the front 
Some of these have tulle strings with short ends that tie 
inabow. Yellow straw, trimmed witl daisies and black 
velvet rijon, is one of the prettiest examples of these 
bonnets. The daisies are the big ones with the yellow 
centres and the petals far apart. ‘These are massed at one 
side of thé hat, and starting from the middle of the bunch 
is a stiff little bow of black velvet ribbon, wired to make 
it stand up well. The strings are of narrow black velvet 
ribbon. Then there is another bonnet in a very fine straw, 
like the Neapolitan or chip that was so fashionable a great 
many yearsago. Thisis trimmed with bunches of forget 
me-nots and pale blue ribbon, and is supposed to be worn 
with a white organdie or wash gown. 


cf straw 


MONG THE NEW HATS ARE A GREAT MANY 
A to be worn far down over the face. These are very 

short in the head, with the brim turned up ‘sharply 
at the back and filled in with flowers and leaves. The 
English walking hat appears in this shape—that is, the 
front is much like English walking hats, with a broad 
brim and medium-size crown. There are a buckle and a 
bow in front, but there must needs be some high trimming 
it the side. A smart hat in rough black straw has a 
buckle in front, through which is passed black velvet 











EILING AND LACE CARRIAGE 
DRESS. 


A very charming rendering of veiling and lace, 
and one which combines in its new form the turned-up 
drapery which is at present engaging the ingenious cou 
turiéres of Paris, is seen in a gown of beige combined 
with broad bands of Liberty silk and white point d’Alen 
con. The foundation is of white glacé taffeta, over which 
is a deep raffle of the filmy lace. There is an intermediate 
ruffle of white silk with pinked edge, over which the lace 
ishung. The long over-dresa is in the form of a sharp 
pointed peplum. fitting the form closely in the back, 
where the points are slightly longer thah those >in the 
front. The deep bands of figured Liberty silk which 
finish the points are double, and are draped like the trim 
ming on a Japanése kimono, being folded back and car- 
ried to the high indented point of the slashing which «i 
vides the several points. This same trimming scheme is 
followed about the skirt. There are three points in all 
the centre of the back marking the dividing place. The 
bodice has a plain Freneh back, The veiling on the front 
of the waist is draped, and falls in horizontal waves across 
the body, being held in position in the centre by a line of 
shirring, under which the fastening is concealed. The 
front yoke is over taffeta, the point d’Alencon being ap- 
plied, smoothly. The revers are of the Liberty silk, the 
pattern being carefully matched. Where the revers meet 
a bow of crimson velvet is placed. The collar is of the 
veiling, with turned edges of Liberty silk. A bow of the 
crimson velvet trims the collar in a manner similar to the 
finish of the revers. The sleeves are plain, with slight 
flaring cuffs, which are lined with crimson velvet and 
edged with white silk piping. The bodice is finished at 
the waist by a piping of veiling. The hat, of beige straw, 
has facing of crimson velvet. The crown is draped with 
white Liberty silk, and small white plumes complete the 
bergére effect of the trimming 


ribbon, which goes around the crown at the back of the 
hat. Both at the crown and underneath the brim are 
bunches of white gardenias with a great deal of foliage. 

In sharp contrast is the hat that is to be worn far off the 
fuce. This has the crown made entirely of jet paillettes 
put on one over the other. The brim is of blue straw, 
over which is a twist of black tulle. At the left side isa 
high bow of blue ribbon and black tulle. This is a very 
smart hat, and is supposed to be suitable with a gown of 
any color. 

Another hat on the English walking shape in front and 
turned up at the back is of purple straw, trimmed with 
violets, purple and white. Violets are used as much as 
ever for trimming, some of the newest hats having big 
clumps of violets which look just like the bunches that 
are worn on the gowns. This flower in both its natural 
and artificial states has been fashionable so long that it was 
thought it would not be worn so much this summer, but it 
is still very popular, and is likely to be so for some months 
to come 

The rough blue straws come in all-the different shades 
of blue, and are modified by the trimmings of tulle or rib- 
bon. Forget-me-nots are extensively used, and so are the 
bluets. The forget-me-nots are very pretty; the flower 
itself is so dainty that it looks very real. The light blue 
does not look badly with the dark blue straw, although 
the shade may be entirely different 


URBANS AND WALKING HATS ARE MOST 
sy attractive this season. The turbans are quite small, 
with the trimming in a big clump directly in front 
—this almost always of flowers. Black straw turbans 
have flowers of any color, while in the different colored 
straws the flowers are supposed to somewhat match the 
straw. A violet straw will be trimmed with violets, the 
green straws with gardenias and a great many green 
leaves, and so on, while on the brown there are always 
yellow flowers. Buttercups are used on many of these 
turbans, and can very easily be arranged in the clump 
trimming 
The English walking hat is often a dainty little hat of 


































































VEILING AND LACE CARRIAGE DRESS. 





P= straw with some trimming at the back, looking quite 
n keeping with the tailor gowns, but it is also made up in 
tulle and jet, and is then trimmed with feathers, flowers, 
and bows of ribbon velvet or tulle, but it is rather too 
heavy in appearance to be very smart. It is a shape that 
is geverally becoming, especially with the present style of 
hair-dressing. By-the-way, it is evident from the new hats 
that the hair will probably be worn low again, for the 
hats themselves do not fit well to the heads. _ If they do 
not, they look rather dowdy, and therefore it is usually 
necessary to put in a little velvet band to raise them suf- 
ficiently from the head. 


HE TULLE HATS ARE SHOWN IN THE ENG- 
lish walking shape as well as in the turban: there is 
no shape in which tulle is not appropriate this year. 

They are very bewitching, and the coloring most attrac- 
tive; nothing could be prettier to wear with batiste and 
any wash material, or even with India silk. A pale pink 
and white that has just been brought over is a favorite 
model. It is made of pink and white tulle twisted in and 
out in a very odd fashion, and is trimmed with pink roses 
—the roses at the back of the hat, and also standing up at 
the side. It is very soft and dainty, and the tulle is so 
well held out by the wire frame that it is likely to retain 
its freshness for some time. Tulle is not so perishable a 
material as chiffon, and consequently will be a safer in- 
vestment for summer wear. ‘There are in all the large 
shops a great many of these tulle hats ready-made, but 
they are not always satisfactory. The tulle is not of the 
best quality, but the hats are one-third the expense, and 
that is something to recommend them. The black tulle 
hats and bonnets are all relieved by steel or jet trimmings. 
They have no flowers at all, their beauty consisting en- 
tirely in the shape and the way in which the trimming is 
put on. Those made of white tulle have silver and rhine- 
stone ornaments in the trimming, and look very light and 
airy, but among the white tulle hats are many that are 
trimmed with roses, apple blossoms, or some of those light 
flowers—light in color as well as in weight. 


NE VERY SMART FAD THIS YEAR IS COM- 
O bining tulle and chiffon in the picture-hats that 
are made with the brim of the chiffon. These 
hats were worn by the children last year and the year 
before, but last season some of the younger girls and 
young women started out to wear them with summer 
gowns. They are very dainty, and are worn rather back 
from the face, put on at quite a coquettish angle, and 
look best when made of black, with a small crown of the 
tulle, and the brim made of three or four rows of pleated 
chiffon. Then there is a big bow of satin ribbon tied 
around the crown and standing up straight infront. The 
brim is not wired, but fallsin and out in a very becoming 
manuer, atid the hat itself is very light and airy in effect. 
The same style is used in the straw crown and the colored 
brim, and when worn with alight piak or light blue gown 
there is nothing prettier. Oddly enough, the whole effect 
is destroyed when flowers are used ; therefore the all blaek, 
as has been described, is the best. White lacy is to be 
used in this same way with white hats for midsummer 
wear, but the brims are made first of the two rows of 
chiffon, and then one row of the lace, so that the lace 
comes against the crown. Very often the crown is of 
straw—a yellow straw in a fancy weave. Then there are 
a great many small hats of rough straw trimmed entirely 
with flowers. ‘There is often a clump of flowers in front, 
consisting of two large velvet and silk flowers, and then 
one larger flower just against the crown. Others have 
bunches of the small flowers, one bunch being put against 
the crown to the left side of the front. This is not done 
on the large hats, but on the small] shapes that fit closely 
to the head. It is quite possible for those economically 
inclined to take the trimming off the winter hat and use 
the same shape for the summer one, for the fur and velvet 
hats were made up on nearly the same shapes as those 
now being turned out in straw, tulle, and lace. 








INTS FOR PACKING. 


Some fortunate people are born with a gift for 
packing; they can stow away their best belong 
ings in the neatest little rolls, that fit as though 

by magic into the most diminutive sections of space, 
coming out fresh and vigorous at the end of a long jour 
ney, as though they had never been packed at all. Others, 
again, with much thought and a vast expenditure of time 
and labor, manage to get packed in the largest possible 
amount of space, and with dire results to their most 
treasured belongings. 

One who had strong suspicions that she belonged to 
the latter class caught one of the gifted sisterhood at a 
favorable moment, and demanded, as it were at the point 
of the bayonet, an account of the method by which she 
obtained such satisfactory results. The suggestions thus 
obtained were crystallized as follows: 

Have ready as large a trunk as is consistent with any 
regard for the muscles of those who are to move it about, 
and for the doorways and staircases which may be scraped 
in its transportation ; also for the moderate size of the 
room one is usually assigned ov travelling tours. Barring 
these objections, a large trun is prefer- 
able in every way to two smaller ones, be- 
sides the double cost of delivering the 
latter. The same space is more available 
in its entirety than when divided, and the 
larger garments are free from wrinkling 
because of less folding. 

First remove all dust from the trunk, 
both outside and inside, and then lay at 
the bottom of the trunk, and also at the 
bottom of the tray or trays, a sheet of 
thin wadding between two pieces of si- 
lesia. A layer of boxes and heavy articles 
should go in first, and fit as tightly as 
possible. A deft packer declares that thin 
dresses should come next, and the heavier 
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CLOTH PRINCESSE GOWN. 


ones be laid on top of them, as this will effectively prevent 
the lighter stuffs from slipping about. Many, however, 
will still prefer to put summer silks and organdies on top. 

Each skirt should be folded lengthwise through the 
middle, behind and before, and then folded crosswise near 
the top. The waist, with sleeves carefully spread out, 
fits in very satisfactorily between the turned-over top and 
the bottom of the skirt Then some pieces of under- 
clothing, which should generally be rolled to occupy less 
room, with stockings, handkerchiefs, etc., for corners and 
interstices, will make all taut and snug. Other dresses 
follow in all being carefully treated as to 
evenness in the folds, and made secure with under-clothing 
and boots and shoes 

Hats and neck-wear, gloves, etc.,are reserved for the 
upper tray, the whole trunk being packed within an inch 
of bursting ; and yet it never does so. Nor is a single 
article ever injured for, eve ry space being filled, the 
things are obliged to stay where they are put. This is 
the secret of the excellent condition they are in when un- 
packed 

‘*A good rule,” continued the oracle, ‘‘is never to con- 
sider a trunk full because it seems impossible to close the 
lid. No one who deserves the name of a good packer 
will be discouraged by any such appearance. By slip- 
ping a hand in and about things wonderful openings for 
small articles will appear in an apparently full trunk, 
and corners are not easily filled to repletion.” 

When every inch of ground is apparently occupied, 
and nothing gives in any direction, press everything close 
from end to end in the body of the trunk, and then add 
another substantial layer. It will not hurt the things in 
the least; and the tray ought not to be put in before this 
is done 

**What goes into the tray?” 
refuses to go into the trunk. All the stockings can be 
disposed of in the latter Yes, it is full, apparently, but 
one can find by careful feeling through it very narrow 
interstices where one stocking—not a pair, mind—if tightly 
and smoothly rolled to about the thickness of a cigar, 
can be comfortably stowed away. Shoes also can be 
more easily accommodated singly —a pair being quite un 
manageable, where a single one will display cousiderable 
elasticity 

It is really the unconsidered trifles that count in packing 
—the various bottles and boxes, combs and brushes, shoe- 
polish, articles for the bath, etc., that make going away a 
weariness to the flesh, and awaken wondering recollections 
of a certain English woman who arrived for a summer go- 
journ in a Maine village, attended by three trunks and 
two formidable boxes—though all were ‘‘ boxes” in her 


succession 


Simply everything that 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


vocabulary. Likewise, a large tin hat for bathing pur- 
poses. And on being commiserated, in prospect of her de- 
ate we for the labor she would have in getting her be- 
ongings ready, she declared that ‘‘if she couldn’t pack 
‘em all in an hour she'd eat em!” 

To return to the bottles and other brittle ware, the 
safest way to manage them is to procure a tin box large 
enough for all that one needs to take, wrap each one sep- 
arately in thin sheet wadding or other soft material, and 
pack closely enough to prevent their moving Wrap and 
tie the box securely, and the liquids will make the trip 
without damage to themselves or their neighbors. The 
tin box will last indefinitely, and when off duty it may be 
kept with the rolls of wadding in the trunk to be iu read- 
iness when needed. 

About hats? Every one knows that a large hat-box at- 
tached to the upper tray is indispensable, and in this they 
should be securely fastened to keep them from knocking 
against the sides. 


RAY CLOTH PRINCESSE 
GOWN. 


Tue lines of the princesse gowns this season 
are particularly graceful and becoming. Every effort is 
made to give a long slender effect to the figure and to add 
height. A gown ju8t turned out by one of the principal 
dressmakers shows these points to great advantage. The 
material used is a light-weight satin-finished cloth of 
pearl gray, and the trimming is black and white. The 
back of the gown is absolutely plain, close-fitting around 
the hips, but flaring around the foot. There is a little 
fulness in the waist which opens over a front of white 
chiffon, and fastens at the left side. Down the front is a 
trimming of a band of white satin with an appliqué of 
black; the deep collar and the yoke are made of white 
satin with the black appliqué. Outside the yoke isa band 
of the cloth, and this is also finished with the black and 
white trimming. The sleeves are small, but have a little 
fulness at the top, and are finished at the wrists with a 
narrow band of black and white 


HE ART OF SERVING 
AND WAITING. 


For it is an art, and one that does 
not receive the attention it deserves from either 
mistress or maid. It is not until noting the 
manner of waiting at the different tables of 
many friends that one appreciates how often 
what should be well done is performed either in 
a slap-dash manner or in a careless /aisser-aller 
way. Mistress and maid are both to blame for 
this state of affairs. The former dislikes to 
find fault, and, moreover, takes it for granted 
that the servant who has once learned to wait 
properly will continue to doso. Therefore she 
ceases to watch for the litile lapses of which 
her maid may be guilty. The best of unedu 
cated hirelings are, after all, to a certain extent, 
eye servants, and, when allowed free sway, 
grow careless . 

The rules for proper waiting and serving are 
very simple, and should be as punctiliously 
observed in the privacy of the family as at a 
dinver or luncheon party. Since practice 
makes perfect, the servant whose daily waiting 
is unimpeachable will not be nervous or make 
mistakes at a formal function. 

The table for the simplest of home dinners 
should be laid with a white linen cloth over 
one of table felt or very heavy Canton flannel 
In the middle of the table is a hand-wrought 
centre-piece, and on this may or may not rest 
a table mirror, on which stands a vase or bow] 
of flowers. Lacking the mirror, the vase is set 
upon the centre-piece. If cut flowers prove 
too expensive a luxury, a pretty potted plant, 
such as a geranium or cyclamen in bloom, or a 
delicate little palm, may take their place. 

Table-spoons and salt and pepper cups may 
be placed upon the table, as fancy dictates, as 
may also small dishes of olives, pickles, and 
other hors-deuvre. Then at the place of each 
person to be seated at the table is laid a plate. 
au folded napkin, a bread-and-butter plate and 
knife, and a tumbler of iced water. At the left 
of the plate go the requisite number of forks, 
at the right the knives, while the soup-spoon 
may be laid at right angles to the knives and 
forks. In front of the mistress of the house 
lies the soup-ladle; by the host's place the 
carvers and steel. 

When the family is seated, a warm soup- 
plate is set in front of each person, and the 
tureen put in front of the hostess. As she fills 
the plate before her, the waitress removes it 
and substitutes an empty one, and so on until 
all are served. This course ended, the tureen 
is first removed, then the plates, and warm 
meat-plates are put in their places. .The plat- 
ter containing the roast goes in front of the 
master of the house, and the dishes containing 
vegetables are set on the side-table. While the 
carver is cutting the meat, the waitress stands 
a little back, at his left, ready to remove the 
plate before him and to put a clean one down. 
This done, she passes the vegetables, one dish 
at a time, on her tray, to the left-hand side of 
each person. Then the dishes are returned to 
the side-table. Pickles, ete., are next passed. 

When all are served, the waitress must stand 
back of her mistress, tray in hand, and always 
watchful and ready to fill the empty glass or 
to pass the vegetables. It is her business to 
note when one hus no more bread, or when he 
has any want which she can supply. Should 
a knife or fork be dropped, she must quickly 
bring another in its place, and, above all, be 
always on the alert for a look or motion from 
the mistress. 
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After the meat course the platter must be first removed, 
then the plates, and the cold salad-plates put in their 
places. If the salad is already prepared, it may be passed 
from the sideboard. If the salad chances to be lettuce, 
which the mistress is to dress herself, the’ waitress places 
in front of the hostess a finger-bowi, in which she rinses 
her fingers before beginning operations, and a small nap- 
kin on which to dry them These are removed, and the 
dish of crisp lettuce leaves put there with an empty salad- 
bowl, into which they may be broken to pieces of conven- 
ient size. The oil and vinegar flasks, salt and pepper 
cruets, salad fork and spoon, and a small bowl, in which 
the French dressing is to be mixed, are laid ready to the 
mistress’s hand. When the dressing is ready the mistress 
pours it upon the lettuce, tosses and turns the green leaves 
with the salad knife and fork, and, leaving these in the 
bowl, motions to the waitress to pass it. When each per- 
son has been served, the salad is left on the sideboard, and 
crackers and cheese are passed. The dishes containing 
these may remain on the table. After the salad course 
everything is removed from the table. The salt and pep- 
per cruets are placed on a tray and set on the sideboard, 
and all small dishes, etc., are taken off. Then the waitress 
crumbs the table, using either a scraper or a napkin— 
never a brush. 

Now the dessert-plates are put around, and the dessert 
placed in front of the mistress or passed to each person. 
After this black coffee may be passed in little after-dinner 
coffee-cups. This coffee may be poured in the kitchen, 
or by the mistress at the table. In many families it is 
customary to take after-dinner coffee in the drawing- 
room. In this case the waitress carries the tray containing 
coffee-pot, cups, spoons, and sugar to the drawing-room 
as soon as the dessert course is despatched. 

It is customary for a waitress to wear a black dress, and 
white apron, collar and cuffs, and small cap. Even in 
summer the black dress may be of sateen, and not too 
warm. In very warm weather some mistresses dress 
their waitresses in white, as this looks fresher and cooler 
ou hot days than does the more sombre garb. 

For the morning meals a light gingham gown is worn, 
aud the black or white is usually kept for the evening 
dinner. 
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GOLFING SUIT. 
new golfing suits are nothing if not sen- 
ind free from all superfluous trimming. 
The model, of which a pattern is issued with this 
number of the Bazan, represents a plain circular skirt of 
plaid cloth, which may be opened in the centre of the 
back or under a flapped front breadth. It is a full ankle 
length, and amply wide. The material here employed is 
Scotch plaid, of which 44 yards will be required to make 
the skirt. This quantity of 54-inch goods will allow for 
the careful matching of the plaid pattern. If plain ma- 
terial be used a much smaller quantity will be sufficient. 
The jacket, of plain searlet cloth, is almost tight-fitting, 
and is shaped to the form by single darts on each side of 
the front The bottom of the jacket is finished in shallow 
scallops, and the fly front conceals the button fastenings 
lhe small turn-over collar is of green 
velvet, and the cuff is outlined by sim 
ple stitching. To make the jacket 
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the nurse seems to be regarded in about the same light as 
a cow, and it is well for her she is not too sensitive. Her 
milk must be examined, and frequently is analyzed, and 
her health and family history are criticised severely. 

But she can make up for all this if she gets the position 
and is inclined to make a tyrantof herself. Her demands 
will be in many cases absolutely exorbitant. She expects 
an entire outfit in the way of clothes, sometimes even a 
dozen of everything, and will eat only the most dainty 
and expensive food. She will not go into the kitchen, 
and wants the servants, if not actually the mother of the 
baby, to wait on her. I have heard of balias who de- 
manded champagne in addition to their regular allowance 
of good red wine, and who, on being refused, would fly 
into a passion, or sulk for hours, until some concession 
was made to them. 

When baby cuts his first tooth, this style of nurse ex- 
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touching to see the way in which her baby looked on, evi- 
dently with a vague idea that it was not being treated 
fairly. Poor child! the mother never saw it after that 
day, for it only lived a month longer. 

When these mothers leave their children, they are given 
in charge of some friend or neighbor, and the chances are 
rather against their seeing them again. Often the baby 
is left in a house where there are other children, and the 
mother is continually busy and overworked. Natural! 
the little boarder suffers,and not infrequently deste 
ignorance or neglect. Peasants will give a child of a few 
months wine to drink, green fruit tosuck, any indigestible 
or coarse food they may have on hand; and then, when 
sickness or death results, say, resignedly, ‘‘ It is the will of 
God.” Infant mortality is very great among the Italian 
peasantry, caused nearly always by the same disease—in- 
flammation of the stomach. 

Living here, one must watch the 
kind-hearted, ignorant servants most 
carefully, for, having an extravagant 
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URSES AND BA- 
BIES IN ITALY. 

Yor not be 
Italian city before 


struck by the 
nurses and babies 


will long In 
you will be 
appearance of the 

On every pleasant 
walk down the sunny 
or through the bright parks 
of Rome or Florence or Milan and 
you will meet any number of these 
women and their smal! charges, and 
they add a decided note of pictur 
esqueness to the « rowd 

Most of the nurses wear caps of 
wide ribbon, in the form of a huge 
pleated ruche or crown going around 
their heads, and having streamers 
falling behind, reaching to the bot 
tom of the skirt. A large lace-trim 
med apron and a handkerchief cross 
ed over the breast complete the spe 
cial characteristics of the costume, 
and the ear-rings, pins in the hair, 
gold fringe on the ribbons, and other 
dec ure many or few, accord 
ing to the amount of money the pa 
rents of the baby care to spend 

The baby itself, if itis a very young 
and an Italian, wears, over the 
which confine the lower 
part of the body, a dress and coat, 
rather too mach trimmed for Ameri 
can taste, and a cap with many frills 
When it is not more than a month or 
so old, the nurse carries it in a curious 
arrangement of muslin or silk, made 
of a long straight piece, folded back, 
and fastened at the sides to form a 
kind of bag, which covers the little 
legs and feet 

These particular nurses are almost 
always peasant women, strong, large, 
and finely developed, and act as wet 
It is seldom that an Italian 
lady nurses her own child,either from 
inability to supply it with sufficient 
nourishment or from unwillingness 
to be troubled, and so the wet-nurse, 
or balia, is a very important person 
Even people in very moderate cir 
cumstances, living in towns, small 
tradesmen’s or mechartiics’ wives, 
employ these nurses for their chil 
dren, and those poorer still send the 
babies to the country to spend six 
months or a year in the family of a 
peasant 

An American lady, who travelled 
in Italy for a short time, was very 
much impressed with what she sup 
posed to be the costume of an ordi 
nary nurse. She could scarcely wait, 
after reaching home, before intro 
ducing such a charming novelty in 
her household, and as she had a little 
boy of five or six, who was taken out 
every day by the maid, the latter 
served her purpose. This girl she 
dressed exactly like those she had ad 
mired in Italy, with cap, long ribbons 
and full paraphervalia of a balia, and 
felt very complacent as she surveyed 
the unaccustomed grandeur. It was 
not until a friend, familiar with the 
ways of Italy, inquired why that big 
boy needed a balia, and then kindly 
explained.” From that day the streets 
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love for children, they are ready to 
offer them the most im possible things. 
I once found my baby of six months 
struggling to eat a large piece of a 
hard unripe pear, and at another time 
I rescued her from an untimely death 
when her admirers in the kitchen had 
given her raw chestnuts. 

With nurses who know so little 
about the proper management of chil- 
dren it is necessary, certainly at first, 
to be continually on the lookout. 
The balia is not allowed to go out 
alone, except when, after long trial, 
she has proved herself worthy of con- 
fidence. She might do some harm to 
the baby or make undesirable ac- 
quaintances, and the mother or a 
trusted servant must always be on 
hand when baby is taken for an air- 


ing. Balias object to perambulators, 
perhaps as beneath their dignity; and 
though they may stay on in the fam- 


ily until the baby is a year or more 
old and very heavy, they would rather 
carry it in their arms than wheel it 
comfortably along. This idea seems 
to be one of their inherent prejudices. 

English and American mothers who 
have children born in Italy, and who 
cannot nurse them themselves, try re- 
peatedly to fight the traditions and 
customs of centuries, where the cli- 
mate and conditions of living are en 
tirely against the methods that work 
successfully at home. It has been 
done, of course, but it is extremely 
difficult and far from safe to bring up 
a baby “ by hand” in this country 
Even Jo would have found it hard 
work to manage Pip here. Mellin’s 
and all other seductively advertised 
and satisfactory foods for babies, 
which do perfectly in other climates, 
fail in Italy. Whatever may be the 
cause, the fact remains, that to give 
a child any nourishment other than 
that provided by nature is dangerous. 

The foreign signora, however, is 
apt to think she knows best, and 
hates to see her child nursed by any 
one besides herself. She is usually 
convinced of her mistake by trying 
her own way, and failing. Then, if 
the small victim of the experiment 
survives, she willingly adopts the 
Italian custom, and is thankful for it 
every day as the little arms and legs 
grow rounder and more dimpled, and 
the color comes into cheeks once pale, 
and eyes that were languid become 
bright. 

It is not an easy thing to find a 
satisfactory balia, though it is made a 
regular business. There are villages 
where nearly every woman tries to 
make herself eligible for such a posi 
tion, and where half the mothers in 
the place are always away from home. 
They are usually married, and the 
money they earn is paid, in most 
cases, to their husbands. Married 
balias get higher wages than poor 
girls who have been obliged to take 
such work because of some wron 
done them or some foolish youthful 
mistake, and on that account people 
who cannot afford to pay much like 
to have a balia who is not married. 
This bas, of course, an unfortunate 
effect sometimes. The majority of 
fathers and mothers, however, are 








of that particular city of the United 
States lost sight of the picturesque 
and foreign-looking maid, and instead 
saw only a neat Irish girl in a plain 
white cap leading a small boy by the 
hand. 

The custom of putting babies out to nurse is very old 
in Italy. It seems to have been adopted by all classes of 
society since the earliest times—in fact,even the foundation 
of Rome might be said to depend on it, since Romulus and 
Remus were brought up by the wolf, their foster-mother 
[ have never heard this theory advanced, but who knows if 
the famous twins did not set the fashion for their country? 

Michelangelo, as every one knows, was given by his 
mother to be nursed by the wife of a stone-cutter, at Set 
tignano, near Florence. In later life he was accustomed 
to say that he drew in with his milk the love for stones 
and carving which settled his destiny. 

As soon as, or even before, an Italian baby arrives, the 
doctor and the family make inquiries in every direction 
for a balia, and every point about the women suggested 
for the position is discussed. It is a fortunate thing that 
they look at the business in such a matter-of-fact way, for 
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pects a present, taking full credit to herself for the per- 
formance; and at every little improvement or advance he 
makes she wants some substaotial recognition of it given 
to her. 

Fortunately it is by no means true that all balias are 
of this unpleasant description. There are a great many 
simple, plain peasant women who, for the sake of their 
own babies at home in some poor little mountain village, 
go out to nurse the children of strangers. There is a 
very pathetic side to the matter. 

A sad, tired young woman once came to me, asking me 
to take her, and brought with her her own fine strong 
baby as evidence of what her milk had done. When I 
said it was hard for her to give up the baby, she answered 
briefly, ‘* Si, signora, ma @ necessario” (‘‘ Yes, signora, 
but it is necessary”), and could say nothing more. As 
she took the sick little foreign baby into her arms, it was 


most particular as to the moral char 
acter of the nurse, as the theory that 
the child will be like her in tempera 

ment is held by most Italians. 
But morals are not all that must be 
considered. The milk of one woman 
may not agree with a baby, where that of another one will, 
or else she may not have a large enough supply, or her 
temper may be bad, or there may be any number of other 
faults. Consequently one balia after another will have to 
be tried until the right one is found. I know of one poor 
baby whose nurse was changed seven times in two months. 
There are women known as “ procaccina,” whose busi- 
ness it is to keep a sort of intelligence-office for balias and 
families who require their services. They are in commu- 
nication with all the doctors in the place where they live, 
and when a balia is wanted they undertake to find one. 
They must find their work profitable, as every woman who 
secures a position through their help gives half her first 

month’s wages to the procaccina. 

We once had what might have been called a ‘‘ balia 
day,” and a most wearing time it was. Our nurse, after 
a week's trial, not proving satisfactory, we visited the 
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procaccina, and made inquiries for another. She lived in 
a narrow street, and when the cab stopped before her door, 
she and her husband and countless children, as well as 
the inhabitants of the neighboring houses, came out to 
discuss the subject. 

** Yes, she knew a bella balia, bruna” (brunette—the 
Italians think no blonde ever makes a good balia), ‘‘ molta 
buona.” She could be had immediately, and the signora 
would be delighted with her. The assembled relations 
and neighbors all agreed in this, though probably not one 
of them had ever seen the person under discussion, and 
we left with the promise of seeing the desirable woman 
the next day. Asshe did not live in Florence, but had to 
be sent for, it was midnight before she reached our house, 
and too late to make any arrangements then. The next 
morning, early, back she came with the procaccina, and I 
was expected to be charmed with her. How they talked, 
and how all her good points were 
emphasized! She seemed to mea 
very unprepossessing person, and 
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being purposely made longer in order to make it adaptable 
for our various patterns. In using this lining with bodice 
of costume No. 161, the superfluous lining should not be 
trimmed off until the outside material has been carefully 
fitted, after which it may be trimmed to length indicated 
in the pattern under present description. 

This model will prove a useful design for black cheviot 
over white silk, for brown linens in combination with 
checked linens, any of the fashionable ‘‘ drills” or jeans, 
cashmeres, buntings, or veilings. Of the latter material 
74 yards 42 inches wide will be required for the making 
of this costume, and 3 yards of silk of ordinary width. 

The design allows of great variety, and the gown may 
be easily adapted to all needs and hours by a judicious 
choice of material and color. If a light plaid or silk is 
chosen for the trimming the sleeve will probably look 
better in one piece of the principal material. 
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tance the under and upper parts of the skirt are stitched 
together. The skirt is smoothly fitted over the hips, and 
meets in the back in two slight inward-turning pleats. 
The jacket is tight-fitting in the back, and has a shallow 
dart on each side of the front of a sufficient depth to sug- 
gest the curve of the figure. The bottom of the jacket is 
curved in shallow scallops, and the standing collar and 
revers are sympathetically shaped. The sleeves are easy- 
fitting, but follow the close-fitting lines of the present 
mode, They are finished at the wrist by flaring cuffs 
(also scalloped), which droop slightly over the hand. The 
colors here employed are white drill ” bound with blue. 
To make this costume as above described, of duck, 
piqué, or of any fabric of from 80 to 82 inches wide. 
12 yards will be required. 
he materiai should be shrunk before it is made up, to 
avoid shrinking in laundering later. 





far from clean, and I disliked her 
from the first. But she was de 
termined to stay if possible, and 
finally, in despair, I got rid of her 
by sending her to the doctor for 
his opinion as to her suitability. 
Meanwhile balia No. 1, already 
comfortably installed and quite at 
home after a week in the house, 
objected to leaving, and fought 
with the housemaid, blaming her 
for the loss of the position. Mat- 
ters were becoming unpleasantly 
stormy, when the objectionable 
applicant returned from the doc- 
tor’s, and the procaccina came 
with her, perhaps to see fair play. 
Shortly after appeared on the 
scene a third woman, bringing 
with her a baby. Our kitchen 
is very small, and all these per- 
sons had to have something to eat. 
We had at one time seven women 
there, who all talked and argued 
until the whole house would have 
been too small for them. Italians 
can make more noise and say 
more to the minute than any other 
people who are rotor vi | civil- 
ized. The confusion did not end 
until nearly evening, and it was 
an unspeakable relief when we at 
last decided to keep the balia who 
came with the baby 

Babies nursed by balias develop 
a great affection for their foster 
mothers, who generally return the 
feeling with interest. As soon as 
the child is old enough to know 
anything, it prefers the nurse to 
every other person, and refuses to 
leave her. But no mother who 
truly loves her baby could ever be 
jealous in suchacase. The child 

nows its mother well enough 
later. For years, however, there 
is always a strong bond between 
it and the one who gave it its first 
food, and the balia will make long 
journeys simply to see her nurs 
ling again 
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A PRETTY costume, 
and one which is ** built” upon a 
very late Parisian design, is made 
of beige nuns’ veiling in combina 
tion with taffeta foulard, one of 
the latest products of the loom 
The skirt is made upon circular 
lines to fit perfectly over gnodel 
lining No. 139; but the veiling 
design allows for one inward- 
turning pleat at each side of the 
centre-opening seam in the back. 
The pattern of the plaid panel ac 
companies the skirt pattern, and 
the silk may be applied to model 
lining skirt or set in place under 
the slashing of the outer skirt. 
If this be done it will be necessary 
to have a line of stitching show 
on each side of the slashing. It 
will generally be found more 
practicable to lay the silk upon 
the model lining skirt. The front 
of the waist is fitted to the figure 








HE FLORIDA 
ORANGE. 


We long ago agreed that 
nothing in the way of fruit was 
ever to be compared to the gen- 
uine orange of Florida. Satiety 
at least has never robbed us of a 
fine appreciation, for at frequent 
intervals for many years past de- 
vastating frosts have destroyed all 
the orange orchards of great areas, 
not only ruining their owners 
financially, but defrauding our 
Northern markets as well. That 
strenuous efforts should be made 
to overcome the ill effects of these 
sudden blights is not to be won- 
dered at, when the enormous 
amount of capital invested in the 
cultivation of the Florida orange 
is considered. None, however, 
has been proved infallible until 
now. Visitors of to-day returning 
from Florida bring exciting re- 
ports of a new discovery, from 
which infallible results are to be 
attained. Certain varieties are to 
be combined and recombined 
through a process of hybridiza- 
tion, or union of plants, and the 
frost-resisting qualities are to be 
found in the new plant which is 
produced. That man ultimately 
attains all that he sets out to ac- 
complish is not to be disputed, 
and without doubt he will some 
day have an orange-tree in Florida 
against which Jack Frost will nip 
in vain. But, after all, it will be 
a question of flavor which will 
really decide the success of this 
new undertaking. Hardy fruits 
are everywhere, but nowhere was 
there such rare flavor as in the 
oranges now so seldom seen. Let 
us hope that something of it may 
yet be rescued and retained in 
those now promised. 


MATTER OF 
DUTY. 


Many of us feel that in 
regarding the laws of health we 
are committing a praiseworthy 
act which could hardly be ex pect- 
ed of us, and that in disregarding 
these laws we are doing no actual 
wrong. Indeed, it is a common 
thing for a person to speak rather 
boastingly of the way in which 
he has defied Nature’s rules, as if 
the folly of which he has been 
guilty were a matter of pride. 
How often do we hear the boast: 
“T never wear rubbers, even in 
the dampest weather!” “I will 
not wear winter flanuels!” or “T 
can go from early breakfast until 
seven o'clock at night without eat- 
ing a mouthful!” ete., etc., until 
the wonder of the hearer is turned 
to disgust. 

These poor bodies of ours, how 
we abuse them! The Creator com- 
mits to our keeping an exquisite 
bit of mechanism in perfect run- 
ning order, and we take liberties 
with it and neglect it, and then are 








by darts, but is draped from right 
to left, the drapery ending in a 
long tab, which buttons on left 
side. A second tab (this being a 
separate joined part) fastens in 
similar manner below the above- 
described trimming. The bodice opens over a plaid chem 
isette, which may be made loose or stitched in with the 
bodice, and is finished with a high collar. The back of 
the bodice is in two parts, with a centre seam, from which 
the outer material is stretched to under-arm seam. The 
neck is slightly rounded out to meet the line of the front 
at the shoulder seam, and this is filled in with the plaid 
silk continuation of the chemisette. The sleeve is in four 
divisions—two upper and two lower parts. It is prac- 
tically smooth-fitting. the upper veiling sleeve drooping 
in a point over the plaid silk sleeve. The latter has a 
scant funnel-shaped cuff, which, however, is a develop- 
ment of the sleeve itself, and not a separate cuff. The 
upper side is slashed once to give freedom to the hand. 
The bodice should be made upon model bodice-lining 
pattern No. 139, which will, however, be found to be a 
trifle Jonger than the present design, the model bodice 
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ALATEA YACHTING SUIT. 


A costuME which, besides being altogether 

‘‘smart” and recent, has the advantage of be- 

ing easily laundered is made of Galatea suiting, 
otherwise known as jeans. The variety of this fabric 
now most in vogue is, in appearance, a closely woven, 
light-weight ‘‘ drill” with a smooth satin finish. It is to 
be hnd_in all the new blues, beige, and gray shades, and 
is combined with fine braids, embroideries, and contrast- 
ing shades of color in the same material. The present 
costume consists of jacket and skirt, the latter having a 
trimmed skirt which simulates a pointed peplum. The 
skirt pattern consists of upper and lower parts and facing 
for the scalloped lap of the suggested peplum, together 
with the usual belt, etc. The scalloped edges lap over 
the under-skirt to a depth of four inches, at which dis- 


rather proud of our wrong-doing. 
Yet a man who would make this 
boast of how he had neglected a 
valuable and delicate piece of ma- 
chinery of man’s manufacture 
would be considered a fool. 

We laugh off the thought of what we owe our bodies 
with the foolish declaration that ‘‘nothing hurts me,” 
and we make the most false and foolish statement of all 
when we declare: ‘‘If I am ill, I am the one who suffers 
most.” 

Those who have watched by the sick-beds of dear ones 
know that the patient is not the one who suffers most; 
that with all his bodily malease he is spared the cruel and 
racking anxiety that pales the cheek of the watcher. If 
we are ill some one has to give time, strength, and nerve 
to nurse us, not to mention the fact that the work left 
undone by us must be performed by some other, and that 
money, with which we could have given happiness to 
others, must go to pay the always heavy expenses of a 
sick-room. 

When one takes all these things into consideration, is 
not a disregard of the laws of health a selfish sin? 
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LUE CASHMERE SPRING COS- 
TUME. 


Tae princesse gown makes an almost daily gain 
in popularity, not withstanding it demands a perfection of 
figure rarely possessed and an absolute simplicity of out 


line in making which forbids all suggestion of drapery. 
Where gowns are made in two pieces many experiments 
ire being made to efface, as nearly as possible the ceinture 
und marked waist-line Where belts are used they are al 
most always mace of the same material as the gown, and 
The latest effort to secure the de 
sired result is made by placing the skirt over the bodice 
Phe skirt is then variously finished, sometimes with a flat 
binding, sometimes with a thin piping, and again with a 
narrow outside fo which serves to relieve a too great 
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plainness and also does duty as a belt. This is an espe 
cially effective method of finishing the flat smooth skirts 
of the present season. A cashmere gown, which retains 
the two-piece costume design, yet has a simplicity of form 
ibout the waist-line suggestive of the princesse, is of peri 
winkle blue, with a scheme of garniture which includes 
he use of ivory- white mousseline de soie, ivory satin, 
Irish" point-lace, white Liberty silk, together with crystal 
buttons and embroidery of gold and silver thread, The 
skirt is made with a peplam, finished with undulating 


1 are outlined by rows of fine silk braid, the 
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latter continuing in a straight line up the left side, as if to 
suggest an opening. The under-skirt is finished with three 
bias ruffles of blue taffeta, which matches the tone of the 
dreas. The skirt is finished with a narrow, crushed, band 
like belt of ivory satin, and is worn over the bodice. The 
latter is of blue cashmere cut with Pompadour effect 
Under this is a series of horizontal pleats in white Liberty 
silk, which extend to the edge of the front and form a 
pleated ruching. The front edges of the Pompadour 
square of white are finished with revers of Pompadour 
embroidery, composed of silver and gold thread wrought 
upon thin white silk. The outlines of the square, which 
is formed by the cashmere, are edged with a band of em 
broidered cashmere edged on each side by a piping of 
white satin The vest is of mousseline de soie incrusted 
with point-lace motifs; the crush collar is of blue taffeta, like 
the lower ruffles. The sleeves are of the ultra-tight variety, 
und fit the forearm like a close sheath Above, rows of 
close corded tucks half encircle the arm, and at the shoul 
der are divided sleeve caps, each division being edged 
with embroidered cashmere bands edged with white. 
In the centre of each division a motif of lace over mousse- 
line is applied. The wrists are finished by a divided flar- 
ing cuff, affixed under a band of cashmere embroidered 
and edged to correspond with bands before described. 
Small crystal buttons, whose form is lost in the soft pleat- 
ings of Liberty silk which spring from those inserted in 
the Pompadour, complete the ornamentation of this chic 
design. The accompanying hat is of blue lace straw, 
trimmed with twisted folds of ivory mousseline, and a 
large chou of taffeta silk ribbon at the side. The hat is 
raised slightly at the left side by a rosette of blue tulle, in 
which crushed blue silk poppies are secured 
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AT THE ASTORIA 


T FASHIONABLE ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS FOR CHARITY. 


Iv has been definitely stated on good authority 
that the thousands of dollars that are given away in char 
ity annually in New York would aggregate a most sur 
prising sum total, and this money is given in many and 
various ways. The fashionable women of New York 
contribute a great deal to it, and not only do they give to 
the many well-known public charities, but to a variety of 
other smaller ones that come under the head of private 
charities. There are no end of different societies in New 
York doing a great deal of good in a most practical way, 
and these are all managed by women whose apparent ob- 
ject in life is entirely that of social ambition. 

To successfully run any of these enterprises a great 
deal of money is required, and there inevitably comes to 
each and every one a time when it is necessary to raise 
more funds in order to carry on the work successfully 
How to raise this money is a problem which taxes the in 
genuity to its fullest extent, and in consequence brings 
forth the unceasing round of charitable entertainments 
that are given in New York from early in the autumn 
until late in the spring. If the same amount of work 
were devoted to any business it would undoubtedly be a 
success, for it is no 
child’s play to get up an 
entertainment of this 
kind. Besides the mere 
decision of what the en- 
tertainment shall be 
there must be the selec- 
tion of patronesses, the 
inducing of patronesses 
to buy and sell tickets, 
and then every detail of 
the entertainment must 
be up to the extremely 
high standard demanded 
of all entertainments of 
the present day 

Within the last year 
or two it has been quite 
a fad to have morning 
entertainments, musi 
cales, dramatic break 
fasts, or lectures; while 
in the afternoon there 
are, as usual, theatrical 
performances, vaudeville 
shows, bazars of all 
kinds, recitations, lec 
tures, etc As a rule 
these entertainments 
tuke place at the Astoria 
or Sherry’s, and the As 
toria for the present en 
joys the proud distine- 
tion of receiving more 
patronage for this style 
of afternoon enjoyment 
than any other place 
The large ball-room is 
utilized, and a 
brilliant scene it 
presents when fill- 
ed with what may 
truthfully be call 
ed a representative 
New York audi 
ence. There is a 
great latitude of 
dress allowed, but 
of course there is AT THE ASTORIA 









































no evening dress. The women’ 
in very plain cloth gowns, os 
elaborate silk and velvet gowns, 
and wear hats or bonnets. ‘The 
principal note of color this year 
has been gray, and the number of 
gray gowns worn has been quite 
astonishing, and yet withal each 
one has seemed to have some dis- 
tinguishing touch. The princesse 
effect was very noticeable in most 
of these gray gowns, and the ma- 
terials used have been the soft 
ones trimmed with embroideries 
of steel or of white chenille, 

During the winter the short 
coats of Persian lamb have been 
the accepted outer garments, and 
these have all fitted much better 
than fur coats used to fit, and 
have had much more style. Some 
have had the broad revers faced 
with fur, generally sable or chin- 
chilla, while others again have 
been quite plain. Almost invari- 
ably they have been worn over 
smart silk waists of white, or some 
light color, trimmed with lace in- 
sertion and finished at the throat 
with lace ties. The waists are 
made with numberless tiny tucks, 
generally stitched by hand, and 
with the lace of the real variety, 
not the imitation. 

The rule of taking off the hat 
in the theatre has never been in- 
troduced in the Astoria ball-room, 
and although it is almost impossi- 
ble—as all the seats are on a level 
—to see over the heads covered 
with big hats, still it is an accept- 
ed nuisance, and women have de- 
lighted in wearing large hats, in 
which they have looked very at 
tractive. Many of the hats down 
on the face have been worn with 
the aggressive aigrette or soft 
plume, or, better still, a clump of 
violets sticking straight up in 
front. Looking at the collection 
of hats together the effect of color is very charming, and 
perhaps that is the reason why there has not been more 
fault found with the obstruction of vision. 

There is always a general air of informality about these 
charitable entertainments. The patronesses and their 
friends turn out in due course, and almost everybody 
knows everybody else, so that between the performances 
people leave their seats and walk about talking to one 
another, as though 
they were at a 
friend’s house in 
stead of in a public 
place. Bothold and 
young women, and 
even children, at- 
tend these morn 
ing and afternoon 
performances; and 
there is often a 
sprinkling of men 
among the audience, 
but so small a num- 
ber are they that the 
audience might be 
called distinctly a 
feminine one. The 
management always 
tries to provide a 
programme which 
shall be original, not 
one previously offer- 
ed by another char 
ity, and of course 
this involves a great 
deal of time and 
trouble. It has been 
found that a profes 
sional programme, 
or an entertainment 
in which children 
take part, pay the 
best. Amateur the- 
atricals, or anything 
of that sort, have AT THE ASTURIA, 
long since been giv- 
en up as unremu 
nerative. The truth is that the price of the tickets is, as a 
rule, so very high that it is necessary to furnish a very good 
programme. Sometimes the singers from the opera are 
engaged, of course, at high prices. Again, there will be a 
performer from the different vaudeville theatres. When 
children act there is always some original performance, 
put in charge of some semi-professional lady, who takes 
this means of gaining a livelihood. She is always well 
paid, but her task is not a light one by any means, for to 
her charge fall all the details of the whole performance 
as well as the training of the children 

Five dollars is often asked for a ticket, while the boxes 
are much more, and three dollars is considered quite a 
low price. Strange to say, at these prices there is rarely 
any difficulty in disposing of the number of tickets neces- 
sary to make the affair a financial success; but, as a rule, 
there is a long list of patronesses, each of whom expects, 
or is expected, to take so many tickets, and this provides 
a certain sum to start with. Tickets are not sold to the 
general public, and this very fact helps to make the affair 
more exclusive, and, it is said, to sell more tickets in con 
sequence. At present the question is being discussed as 
to which form of entertainment brings in the most money 
—the one that entails the largest expenses on account of 
an unusual programme, or the one that tries to economize 
in expenses and furnishes a less desirable programme. It 
is said that at one of the concerts last year, or rather two 
years ago, when Lehmann sang for the benefit of a popu- 
lar charity she received $1500 for her services, but the 



























































GRAY 


CLOTH AND LACE COSTUME. 


charity made $4000 clear profit 
sold at $5 apiece 


The tickets for this were 
There have been bazars held in pri 
vate houses that have netted between one and two thou 
sand dollars for one day’s sales, but these have been few 
and far between, and it is a generally accepted theory 
now that a charitable entertainment to be successful must 
be given in some public place, and with the best profes 
sional talent that can be secured 


RAY CLOTH AND LACE COS- 
TUME. 


ScARCELY a day passes at this period of the 
season without exhibiting some new form of tunic. They 
vary from long to short, even edges and high scalloped 
ones; some of the latter being so deeply and broadly scal- 
loped as to convey at least a suggestion of panniers. The 
double peplum or tunic, however, which has somewhat 
the appearance of a triple skirt, is a novelty of very late 
date. This is the form of a gray cloth costume. The 
skirt is made with a peplum which is scarcely a half-yard 
long in the front, but is deepened some twelve inches in 
the back. The edges are cut in shallow scallops, which 
are faced and stitched with several rows of machine stitch- 
ing. Under this peplum is a longer one, extending to 
within five inches of the foot of the dress. This peplum 
is also scalloped, but in wider divisions. Around the 
upper part of this second part of the skirt are three bands 
of black velvet ribbon, deflecting slightly in the front, 
but rising toward the back so as to come into opposition 
with the lines of the top tunic, which tend downward at 
this point. The under-skirt proper is of silk, and is fin 
ished with a scant flaring ruffle, having the appearance 
of a plain circular skirt. The bodice has a vest and col- 
lar of white lace over gray silk, the vest being striped with 
three velvet bunds. The back of the bodice is plain and 
seamless; the front rounds over the vest, and is finished 
with ruffles simulating a bertha. The slight fulness of 
the front of the waist is drawn under a fitted black vel- 
vet belt. The long sleeves are fitted almost smoothly 
over the upper arm, and droop over the wrist in shallow 
scallops. 

The pretty hat which accompanies this gown is of white 
lace straw, and is ornamented with shaded bow of gray 
tulle and a bunch of pink flushed gardenias. The back 
brim is raised over a chou of tulle, which tilts the hat 
slightly, 80 as to shade the face. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
INNER GOWN. 


WHATEVER the season, entertaining is always 
in order, and women are interested in dinner 
gowns. The present favor in which black and 

white combinations is held is not confined to the weightier 
fabrics, such ascloths and silks, but is extended as cordially 
to delicate mousselines, tulles, and thin silk tissues. A 
rich model, the handiwork-of-a deft Parisian, consists of 
a long clinging under-skirt of black mousseline, trimmed 
with close-pleated puffs of ‘the same to a depth of twelve 
inches, made with an over-dress of white mousseline elab- 
orately incrusted with Chantilly. The over-dress is in the 
form of a peplum, the front of which is cut into long 
sharp points, while the back, which is several inches 
longer, follows the outline of the skirt. Each of the front 

»ints has a diamond-shaped appliqué figure of black 
ace placed upon its centre. Down the front and lower 
part of this garment, and passing entirely around the 
skirt, are entre-deux of black Chantilly, between the front 
lines of which diamond-shaped lace figures are applied. 
The bodice is of white mousseline over black. The waist 
is divided into panels by entre-deux of ‘lace treated simi- 
larly to those on the skirt. The scalloped edges of the 
V-shaped front separate over a vest of white mousseline 
over black, which is drawn in flat folds that fit smoothly 
over the lining of black taffeta. The back of the bodice 
exactly reproduces the trimming scheme of the front, 
except that here the V is slightly narrower. The bodice 
is faced at the waist-line with a simple bias fold’ of black 
taffeta. The long sleeves are of white mousseline shirred 
closely over same material in black, the wrists being fin- 
ished with a fall of white lace. 


MODERATE- PRICED SUMMER 
WARDROBE. 


THERE is an accepted and very favorite theory 
that it costs much less for a woman to dress well in sum- 
mer than in winter. Little simple frocks, wash frocks, 
that look so dainty and attractive, and perhaps one or 
two heavier gowns, are supposed to be 
all-sufficient to carry her through the 
summer season—the summer season 
that begins in our climate in May and 
ends in October. The little simple mus 
lin frocks are, as a rule, about as expen- 
sive as anything a woman undertakes 
to have—that is, if they are very dainty, 
picturesque, and fresh at all times, as a 
muslin frock should be. Therefore it is 
hardly worth while 
to accumulate too 
many of them, for 
they rarely last 
more than one sea- 
son. If they are 
laundered all the 
time, they are sure 
to lose their color, 
shrink, and become 
generally dilupi 
dated, so that a 
wardrobe should in 
clude at least one 
or two new of them 
every year. 

It is an absolute 
necessity in our cli 
mate for every wo- 
man to have in the 
summer, quite as 
much asin the win- 
ter, a skirt and coat 
gown. This should. not be made of 
inexpensive material. It is far better 
to have one every two or three years 
than to purchase an inexpensive and 
elaborate one that is bound to go out 
of style, and of which one soon grows 
tired. There are now a great many 
serges and cheviots that make up very 
well in coats and skirts, and may be 
bought as low as fifty cents a yard 
There are also a number of ready-made 
suits to be found, some as low as fifteen 
dollars.. In choosing these the greatest 
care is necessary. There areamong them 
many that are great bargains and others 
that are very poor investments. Just 
at present the style of skirt in the ready 
made gowns is a good one. It hangs 
well, and, as a rule, fits well, with only 
a little alteration. If, however, they 
require a great deal of alteration, they 
are not a wise purchase. In the first 
place, the fitter is apt to take them up on 
the shoulders, thus dragging the back 
out of shape; and if a great deal has to 
be done—and, as a rule, an extra price 
is put on for the alterations—it is better 
not to buy the suitatall. A great many 
of the cheap suits are lined with silk 
throughout, and a fairly good lining it 
is. Others of better material often have 
the skirts lined with percaline or cam- 
bric, and if a light-weight percaline is 
used, it is better to buy one of these in- 
stead of a poorer quality silk lined. 

Twenty dollars’ is a good 
price to allow for the pur 
chase of one of these costumes. 
There should be to wear 
with it one pretty silk waist. 
These are selling very cheap 
A thoroughly good one can 
be bought for four or five dol- 
lars. Four wash waists are 
sufficient to carry one through 
the summer. These can be 
bought or made quite inex- 
pensively. With such a cos- 
tume as this a woman can go 
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on a seurade or she can go off to spend ep provided 
her silk waist is a pretty one, for she will look smart 
enough with a becoming tie and a smart belt, even with 
the same skirt she has worn in travelling. 

Then there are very good shaped linen and denim skirts. 
The latter material is very heavy, and the linens are bet- 
ter. There are also piqué skirts to be bought ready made. 
Some of them cost only three or four dollars, and others 
are cheaper still. One or two of these skirts make a very 
good change from the serge skirt. 

A silk gown is almost a necessity in summer. There 
are many foulards to be bought as cheaply as forty cents 
a yard if an old-fashioned pattern is chosen, and there are 
so many designs in foulards now that it would take a very 
keen observer to detect what is or is not a new design. 
This gown should be made up effectively, but not too 
elaborately, and can be improved upon by having two 
waists, one a plain color and the other to match the skirt. 
If economy has to be consulted very closely, a figured 
black silk is better than a figured foulard, as, for instance, 
a black and white silk, for it will do double duty. One 
of the waists can be made with a guimpe of net, and will 
do duty as an evening waist. There are a great many 
pretty designs in the figured black silk, a very thin qual- 
ity being the best to choose for summer wear. 

One smart muslin frock is all-sufficient. It ought to be 
made up over a fitted lining. A very good plan is to have 
the lining, which, if possible, should be of taffeta silk, 
made quite separate from the gown. The skirt must be 
cut with the greatest care, and flare out well around the 
foot, and the waist-lining must fit to perfection, Any sort 
of muslin will look well over it, and two muslin gowns 
can often be made up to wear over this one lining. 

In this entire outfit it is not necessary to have more 
than half a dozen gowns, not including the walking gown, 
and if any discretion is used in choosing the materials, the 
entire cost will be very small, and quite come under the 
head of a moderate-priced summer outfit. The muslin 
need not be of the finest quality. There are some very 
attractive ones for ten cents a yard, and none of the other 
gowns that have been spoken of involve great expense. 
The silk gown-will cost more than any other, but it will 
not need a silk lining. 




































































DINNER GOWN, WHITE MOUSSELINE AND CHANTILLY. 
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ss E KNOW SOMETHING THAT FATHER 
doesn’t know, don't we, mother?” 
Yes, we do!” 
What do you know, youtwo? You're 
1] ways deep in some secret.” 

Phere! he almost smiled!” cried the child, clapping 
his hands. He jumped from the chair, where he had 
been standing by the window, and ran to his father’s side. 
‘“‘You said you felt ever so much better this morning, 
father. Will you put on your big fur coat and go some 
where with me? 


Ol no; it is too cold, son!” He drew his easy-chair 


nearer the wide-open fire. ‘* Just think, Susie, almost 
the lust of April, and here we are frozen in yet! It is 
the last winter we will spend here. If a home must be 


bought i such a pri ec, we il never own one.” 

You forget the three warm weeks of sunshine that 
have just passed. Every one says they were unusually 
warm for this time of the year,” answered his wife, 
cheery 

Look out of the window; snow as far as you can see; 
and what else have we seen since the middle of last Octo- 
ber 

Ihe littl boy had climbed upon his knee, and was 
looking at him steadfastly with tender brown eyes. 

W here did the deer you shot stay all wiuter, father?” 

In the woods, of course, son . 

** Perhaps he staid down by the lake, where the bank 
is high under the beeches. Why, the sun shines in, and 
it is just like a little warm house 

‘Oh. you want me to walk over to the lake, do you?” 
his father answered, pinching the round cheek. 

Ihe child turned to bis mother in alarm. ‘I believe 
he's guessed it!” 

Ob no, be hasn't. I should think you might go, to 
please him, Louis, if you feel able.” 


All right; pull off my slippers and bring me my boots 
ind my coat Is there a warm little house under the 
bank for us to creep into?” he laughed 

Yes; the sun shines against the rocks just hot,” said 
the litle fellow, tugging at the slippers. 


What are you going to show me to pay for all this 
ffort?” 

‘You'll see,” said the mother. And when he looked 
up, there she stood ready, in her long fur-lined purple 
cape with the littl pointed hood 

Susie, how foolish of you to walk ’way over there a 
day like this! What is it, son—a lizard come to life?” 

rhe little boy danced up and down No; you never 
can guess! Anyway, Mr. Williams says lizards don’t live 
here 

l'oo cold for a lizard! What can we hope for in a 
country like this?” 

hey went out together and closed the door. Before 
them lay the forest—an endless depth of whiteness reach- 
ing to the north. On the south were open fields, and to 
the east a flue vista between pine koolls to a little chain 
of hill 

We are going by the waterway, father!” cried the 
little boy, dancing on before them 

All right, son; any way you lead. The long winter 
hasn't touched his beart, has it?” 

I'he wife smiled in reply. He looked down into the 
sweet young face nestled into its purple hood, 

It hasn't touched yours either, Susie.” 

They stepped on the bridge that spanned the slow dark 
current between the two lakes, hidden from their view on 
either side by the heavy wood 

‘There goes a big catfish!” shouted the boy, leaning far 
through the railing of the bridge. ‘‘ There goes an- 
OoLber 

lhis unfrozen stream bas been an interest and wonder 
to Orland all winter. He never gets tired of watching 
the fish come down,” said the mother. 

Mr. Williams says that there's a stream of water 'way 
under the ground, between Round Lake and Leaf Lake, 
and it's nice and warm for the fish to scoot through; but 
I guess, the way they flirt their tails and jump, they like 
this open between Grass Lake and Leaf Lake just as 
well ’ 

Mr. Williams gives you a great deal of information, 
doesn't he, son 

I'he child slipped his hand into his father’s as they 
walked on up the path through the woods, 

‘Yes, sir, he does. We've been everywhere together; 
and he tells me things because you were sick and coukin't, 

ou know. He says this is a brave country to live 
in 

Oh, he does? And do you think it is a brave country 
to live in?” asked his father, laughing. 

* Yes, Ido; but you must be strong, you know, and not 
mind the cold, or anything. You must be like Mr. Wil- 
liams,” he added, after a moment's thought. 

A rugged old war-horse. Yes, that is certainly what 
one must be to live up here. Why, Susie, the ice has 
gone out of the lake! 

A turn in the path had brought them suddenly out on a 
high bank. Surrounded by trees lay the lake, glistening 
for miles in the sunshine. 

‘Is this your surprise, son?” he exclaimed, catching the 
little fellow into his arms. ‘‘ Well, this és a sight worth 
turning out to see! But when have we had weather to 
bring this about?” 

| told you great things were happening during those 
three weeks of sunshine,” laughed his wife. ‘* Poor dear! 
you couldn't even lift your head from the pillow to look 
out of doors.” 

Mr. Williams says that Leaf Lake has an outlet to the 
Mississippi River,and he guesses that’s why the ice melis 
soover here than in some of the lakes,” piped the little 
boy, jumping about to keep warm. ov 

I'm afraid Mr. Williams is not sure in all his informa- 
tion, Orland,” his father answered, smiling. *‘‘ He said 
he only guessed; but there is a reason, of course, same as 
there is for everything.” 


BY GERTRUDE SMITH 


The mother clasped her husband's arm tightly. The 
little boy looked off across the lake, his brown eyes full 
of thought, for a moment, 

** It took such a little time to scoot across the lake with 
the dog -sled on the ice. I won't see Maia every day 
now. 

They walked on down the winding path to the pro 
tected place under the ledge of rock, which Orland had 
described. 

“ Why, this is really comfortable. How warm this sun- 
shine is! It puts new life into me.” 

**There is a boat, mother!” shouted the boy, running 
down to the water's edge. ‘It's Maia coming over to see 
me. Hello, Maia!” 

** Why, she cannot hear you, dear,” his mother said, 
laughing. 

**] know it; but I'll tell her when she gets here that I 
called, and she'll be glad. I could go over the lake alone 
with the dog-sled, but now i can never go unless some 
one takes me.” 

**T'll teach you to row, son. You have fine strong 
arms for a boy eight years old,” said his father. 

**Mother says shed be afraid to let me go even if I 
knew how to row, the waves come up so quick some- 
times,” 

** Well, it looks as though summer were going to have 
its disadvantages for you, though it is so full of promise 
to me,” said his father. 

**Oh, I’m glad summer is coming, because everything 
will be alive; but winter is such a brave time.” 

‘Yes, a brave time— Mr. Williams says,” replied his 
father, with a hearty laugh. 

The wide beauty of the smiling lake and the warmth of 
the sunshine had dispelled the cloud of gloom which had 
hung over him for months. 

**Hear him laugh, mother!” cried Orland, clapping his 
hands. ‘‘ You said he would when he saw the lake. Now 
Maia is three-fourths of the way over. I used to make 
Pontiff bark three times, then four times, when we round- 
ed that point with the sled.” 

** Orland will get the best out of everything all his dear 
life,” said the mother, watching the little fellow lovingly. 

‘**He sees through your eyes, Susie. I asked you in 
the heart of « blizzard, with the thermometer thirty-five 
degrees below zero, what you were thinking about, and 
you said you were thinking about the ‘ waterway’ be- 
tween the lakes, and how glad you were it had not frozen 
over all winter.” 

She looked up at him in quick surprise. 

**Oh, there have Deen moments when I have pierced 
through my selfishness enough to realize that this is a 
brave world we live in,” he said, imitating Orland’s voice 
in the last words. 

* Your selfishness? Why, you have been ill all winter, 
dear. We are a tender two for pioneers,” she added, mer 
rily. ‘“*Think of your home and mine before we were 
married! We never knew what it was to have any real 
discomfort. But just think, when we have lived here 
our five years, and the homestead and the tree-claim are 
ours, what a beautiful home we will have, Louis! And 
by that time I shall have my inberitance, and we only 
need stay here part of the year.’ 

** Yes, Orland will have quite a princely estate one of 
these days. He is made of the material to wring gold out 
of this wilderness,” he replied. 

The girl in the boat had rounded the second point and 
was just off the shore. 

~ Hurrah! the ice has gone out of the lake!” she shouted 

“Hurrah!” shouted Orland, waving bis red-mittened 
hands above his head. 

With a final stroke of her oar the boat ground upon 
the sand, and Maia sprang to the shore. 

* You can't guess why | came over,” she said. 

**See father, Maia!” cried Orland, throwing his arms 
around her. ** He laughed aloud!” 

**Did he, you littl sweetheart? Wait until he sees 
what I came over to show you and he will laugh—that 
is, if it happens to-day, and father said he thought it 
would.” 

She looked from one face to the other with her keen 
young eyes. 

“I wish father could see you now! You look like a 
butterfly just out of your cocoon, Mr. Clayton.” 

‘**Doesn't he look well and handsome?” laughed the 
wife. 

‘Isn't your father coming over to-day?” asked Orland. 

“Yes, later. He says he must have a walk with his 
boy to-day, sure. Come, follow te, all of you, and I'll 
show you the most beautiful sight you ever saw—if it has 
happened.” 

* You may travel this world over, and you'll not find 
a more beautiful girl of eighteen than Maia,” said Mr. 
Clayton. ‘Such strength and grace combined. She 
looks as those young poplars will a few weeks hence, in 
that green dress.” 

“‘Her beauty is largely the result of her education. 
Mr. Williams is an unusual man, Lewis. No one has ever 
taught me to think and to see things as he has. I am sure 
you and he will be great friends some day.” 

**T have not found him in any way unusual.” 

* No, he is like another person, before you, but that is 
only because he has never known you when you were 
yourself,” 

He put his arm around her, as they came out on the 
upper path, and in this way they followed Maia and Or- 
land through the beeches to the bridge that spanned the 
“waterway.” 

“Father, see! the snow has almost all melted away 
while we have been down by the lake,” Orland called, 
running backwards. “ Maia says this last snow was only 
a baby-blanket to keep the spring flowers warm, any- 
way,” he laughed. 

** Mother,” he called again, after a few moments,“ Maia 
says her father has gone to Ottertail, and if there is any 
mail for us he’s coming around this way with it.” 


A DAY THAT ORLAND REMEMBERED 





“Oh, then we'll get our letter perhaps, and know if 
grandpa and Uncle Wilfred are coming this month,” she 
answered. 

‘Tam going to run ahead, sweetheart, and see if every- 
thing is all right,” Maia said to Orland. ‘* Walk slowly, 
and meet me with mother and father down the bill, where 
the path turns into your east meadow.” 

“ This day is full of surprises, isn’t it, son?” said his 
mother, as they walked on. ‘ What do you think Maia 
is going to show us?” 

**I don't know. Oh, see! see! she is waving to us to 
come. Let’s run!” 

** Yes, let us all take hold of hands and run,” said the 
father; ‘‘my old joints feel the spring.” 

The three ran laughing down the little hill, hand in 
hand. 

“It has happened!” said Maia, breathing hard; ‘‘ look 
across your eust meadow!” 

* Oh, flowers!” cried Orland, and darted away. ‘The 
ground is just covered with them!” he called back. 

* Why, this meadow was covered with snow this morn 
ing!” exclaimed Mr. Clayton, ‘They are the crocus! I 
did not know they grew ‘way up here, and in such masses!” 

The mother stood in silent wonder looking across the 
wide bed of delicate lilac-colored biossoms, 

* I wouldn’t believe it if I didn’t see it with my own 
eyes!” she said at last. 

“They only stay a little while. They may all go to- 
night if there is a frost,” said Maia. 

**Some one is coming over the bridge,” called Orland, 
from his position among the flowers. “It’s Mr. Williams, 
and there are two men with him.” And then the flowers 
in his little hands were thrown to the winds. ‘It’s grand 
pal” he screamed, springing to his feet. ‘It’s grandpa 
und Uncle Wilfred!” 


Maia still lingered in the meadow for a long time after 
the three had gone to greet their unexpected loved ones. 
Her hands were full of the flowers, but she could not 
leave the bright clusters at her feet. 

“This is truly wonderful!” said a voice at her side. 
She looked up quickly. 

**Oh, you are Orland’s Uncle Wilfred, I know,” she 
said, holding out her hand. 

‘And you are Muia,” he said, looking at her intently. 
**T've been watching you for a long time.” 

** Watching me!” said Maia, laughing. ‘‘ Where were 
you?” 

** Just there by those cedars. Do you know how love 
ly you are?” 

Maia flushed to the circle of golden hair bound by her 
hood. 

‘** Why,” she said, breathing deeply—“ why, you speak 
so earnestly, as though you really meant what you said!” 

‘I do mean what I have said, and a great deal more, 
that something tells me definitely I shall say to you some 
day.” 

Maia clasped her hands, and looked up at him for a 
moment as earnestly and simply as a child might have 
done, and then her lips parted in a merry laugh. 

** When?” she asked. 

** Now, if you will answer me.” 

“No, oh no, not now! But isn't it strange? Why, we 
do not know each other at all!” 

‘Look up at me again.” 

**No; Lam going to the house to see your father. How 
happy dear little Orland must be! He has watched every 
mail for your letter saying when you would come.” 

“1 came against my conscience, to please my father 
You know, to-morrow is Easter-Sunday. I felt that | 
ought to be with my church on that day.” 

Maia walked on in the path before him. 

‘It is seven years since I have been in a church,” she 
said. ‘“ We are sixteen miles from a church here. I was 
thinking about Easter when you came and spoke to me,’ 
she added, after a moment. 

**T saw that you were thinking deeply. What were your 
thoughts, please?” 

“Oh, 1 couldn’t tell you in words,” she answered, 
quickly. 

He stepped forward into the path by her side, and drew 
one of the delicate blossoms from her hand and studied it. 

“Your father told me, on our ride over from Ottertail, 
that the spring flora of this country is wonderfully varied 
and beautiful.” 

“Oh, itis. We have so many kinds of flowers. Will 
you be here long?” 

“I had expected to be back to my parish by the middle 
of the coming week.” 

“Then things will be just about as they are. Very 
few flowers come before the middle of May.” 

He made no reply, and in silence they went up the 
path to the house. 

**Oh, Maia,” Orland cried out, as they came into the 
little sitting-room, that seemed all aglow with the joy of 
happy faces, “‘ grandpa is going to build us a big new 
house!” 

“That will be grand, sweetheart,” Maia said, throwing 
aside her cloak and catching the little fellow into ber 
arms 

“Grandpa, this is Maia.” 

** And, my heart, but isn’t she a beauty!” exclaimed the 
old gentleman, grasping Maia’s hand. *‘ Orland tells me 
you are the very best girl in all the world.” 

“Orland and I are great friends,” Maia laughed. 
“You see, we are the only children in this corner of Min 
nesota.” 

**She’s ‘most as happy as I am because you came,” 
Orland said, dancing about. ‘Only she doesn’t know 
you and love you the wayI do. Don't her eyes shine 
glad, Uncle Wilfred?” 

** Yes, they do, dear boy,” Wilfred answered, laughing. 

Maia’s father rose from his corner by the fire. ‘* Love 
sometimes springs up in an hour, lad, like the crocus, 
with the first warmth of sunshine.” 
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‘What did you say, Mr. Williams?” Orland asked, 
stepping before him. 

“IT said, give me a kiss, old chap. 
along toward home.” 

** No, you’re going to stay here to dinner, and then go 
and take a walk with grandpa and me. Mother said so.” 

‘Oh, she did. Well, come out and help me put my 
horses in your stable, then. They want some dinner 
too.” 

He swung the boy to his shoulder, and then turned and 
looked down at his daughter. 

* Are you going to stay over here to dinner, nestling?” 
he asked. 

**Oh no; Aunt Betty wouldn't like it if we both staid, 
when she expects us home,” Maia answered. She rose 
and slipped on her cloak as she spoke. 

** Good-by, Maia!” Orland cried, as he rode out of the 
door. ‘‘ Come over to-morrow, won't you?” 

**Can you keep a secret locked up in here?” Mr. Wil 
liams asked, setting Orland on his feet, when they had 
reached the barn. He tapped the little fellow’s breast 
with his forefinger as he spoke. 

“A secret! Oh yes, I ean keep a secret!” cried Orland, 
eagerly. 

**I don’t know as I'd better tell you. Perhaps it’s 
greedy of me not to let you find it out later from some 
one else.” Mr, Williams clasped his bushy gray whiskers 
with one hand and meditated. 

**Oh no, you tell me! Do we have to walk far to see it?” 

**Walk far? No—ohno! We've seen italready, as far 
as that goes. We have sharp eyes, lad, you and I, to see 
the beauties of nature.” 

Mr. Williams dropped down on one knee and drew Or- 
land to him. 

‘I want to ask your advice, comrade,” he said. 
me, is your Uncle Wilfred « good man?” 

**Good? Yes—he’s a minister.” 

“Well, that doesn’t always count, you know — not 
for every-day home living. He used to live with you 
before you came up here. Was he kind and thoughtful 
to your mother, and real gentle and loving to you? Now 
think, and don’t you give him a character that he doesn’t 
deserve.” 

Orland rested his hand on Mr 
looked thoughtfully into his eyes 

* Why, when you love a person—you know how it is— 
a don't exactly remember the bad things they do so 
ong after.”’ 

‘** No, that’s so, sir, you don’t.” Mr. Williams drew the 
little fellow close to himin a suddenembrace. “ And you 
love him dearly, do you?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

** My little nestling loves him too. She will fly away 
with him and leave old father bird alone in the nest.” 

Orland’s face showed that his active little mind had 
caught the instant meaning of these words. 

*“*Is that our secret?” he cried, throwing his arms 
around Mr. Williams’s neck. ‘* Oh, isn’t it a fine secret?” 

** Yes; and there they go now with our secret locked up 
in their hearts.” 

He rose to his feet and led Orland to the barn door. 

**Good-by, Maia. Where are you going, Uncle Wil 
fred?” 


I must trudge 


“Tell 


Williams's shoulder and 
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‘I'm going to walk over to the boat with Miss Maia.” 

“You come too, sweetheart,” Maia called, holding out 
her hand. ° 

** Will you feel bad if I go?” 

**No; run alorig. We can take our walk together later,” 
Mr. Williams answered, laughing. 

Orland ran down the path. ‘I'll not tell our secret,” 
he called back. 

“So father and you have a new secret. What mys- 
terious boys you are!” said Maia, gayly. 

“Oh, but this is the best one!” Orland answered, nod- 
ding his head. 

** You must be careful or you'll be telling us before you 
know it,” laughed Wilfred. 

* I'd like to tell you, and see you be surprised because 
I know, but I won't.” 

He capered on before, and then, coming back, walked 
between them, his small face very serious. 

They seemed to have completely forgotten him, and 
_—s speaking a language that he could not compre- 
hend. 

It did not seem to him quite right, when he had been 
asked to join the walk, to be left out of the conversation 
in this way. 

** What does ‘ effulgence’ mean, Maia?” he asked,when 
there was a pause. 

** Full of light, sweetheart.” 
to his round little cheek. 

*Ob, I guess I know now what you were talking 
about,” he said. 

**What have your small ears made of our words?” 
asked Wilfred, smiling down at him. 

** We were talking about Easter,dear—and other things,” 
Maia said, and bent and kissed him. ‘* You know, I 
told you about Easter when we were walking out to the 
meadow to see the flowers?” 

“Yes, I know about it,” he replied. 

** Do you believe that a tiny mind like his can grasp a 
truth so tremendous?” Wilfred asked, as they walked on. 

** Yes, perhaps clearer than you or I. There is nothing 
to obstruct the light in his loving little heart.” 

** Here’s the lake!” Orland cried, breaking away from 
them and running down the path to the boat. 

You were wise to ask the boy to walk over with us,” 
Wilfred said, laughing. 

‘**I guess you've said just what you would have said if 
I hadn't asked him,” Maia answered, looking down and 
smiling. ‘* But I'm glad you have.” 

** How could I help it, with the light of your eyes speak- 
ing to me as they do? I know what I have been saying 
is rather unusual, but our meeting was unusual. If we 
wait twenty years we will not be more sure than now.” 

“It is very beautiful, all that you have just been say- 
ing to me,” Maia answered, looking off across the spark- 
ling lake. ‘‘I am sure that love and marriage will be held 
far more pure and consecrated, as the world progresses, 
by every one.” She held out her hand to him. ‘* How 
strong and noble you ure to have said all that you have 
to me!” 

**Love coming to us at Easter-time should be made 
truly a sacrament,” he answered, pressing her hand to his 
lips. ‘I shall never forget you as I saw you first, stand- 
ing among those flowers in your green dress.” 


Orland pressed her hand 
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Orland looked up from skipping a stone across the 
water and saw the pretty picture—Maia in Uncle Wil- 
fred’s arms—and both of them had forgotten him again. 
Their voices came clearly to him, but now he could un- 
derstand every word that they were saying. 

**Oh, I knew, I knew!” he cried, clapping his hands. 

“What do you know?” Wilfred asked, merrily, as the 
two came down the path, hand in hand. 

“*That you loved Maia, That's the secret Mr. Wil- 
liams told me.” 

“Yes, I saw by my blessed father’s eyes that he had 
read my heart,” Maia laughed, “I’ve never succeeded in 
hiding anything from him.” 

‘Could you find your way home through the woods 
alone, my man? I should like to row across the lake 
with Maia, if you think you could?” 

Orland thrust his hands into his pockets. 
find my way anywhere in these woods,” 

He stood in the path watching them, until the boat had 
rounded the first point, and then trudged away through 
the woods toward home. 

His little mind thronged with the quick succeeding 
pleasures of the day. How warm the sunshine seemed 
now! He took off his red mittens and held out his 
hands. 

“There will not be any frost to-night. The flowers 
will be there to-morrow, and to-morrow is Easter.” 

The story Maia had told him of the significance of the 
Easter day was slowly repeated in his thought, 

* Uncle Wilfred thought, because I’m only eight, that I 
couldn't understand about it,” he said aloud, ‘Mr. 
Williams told me last spring about the frozen earth being 
like a tomb. How could things come right out the min- 
ute the snow was gone unless there was God? And that’s 
just the way about Christ rolling away that stone, and 
coming out. He knew he was alive too.” 

Quite confident with this serious reasoning that Uncle 
Wilfred had not rightly estimated his understanding, 
Orland thrust his hands deep into his pockets, and ran on 
and on down the path until he came to the bridge that 
crossed the ‘‘ wuter-way.” 

Here he stopped for some time, watching the dark cur- 
rent, and now and then a fish that came glancing and 
leaping on its way to Grass Lake. 

But the fish were an old interest, and his thought 
was with Maia and Uncle Wilfred. Their love for each 
other was no mystery to his heart. He loved them both 
so dearly; and was there in all the world any one more 
beautiful than his Maia? 

“I'll scoot around by the meadow and see if the flow- 
ers are there yet,” he said, as he walked on. 

Yes, they were there, and had added to their numbers 
until the whole meadow seemed alive with the delicate 
blossoms. He gathered his hands full, and stood looking 
across the field for a moment, his little face glowing with 
pleasure, and then ran on to the house. 

And as he came up the path lie heard his father’s 
hearty laugh ring out, and there he stood in the doorway 
to meet him with a look of health and happiness shining 
in his eyes. 

‘*Oh, hasn’t this been a good day, father?” he called, 
** But the very best of all was making you laugh.” 

** Yes, son, this has certainly been a day to remember.” 


“ Yes, I can 
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‘““THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS.” 


HE VERY STRIKING ADDITION TO BIO. 

graphical literature made by the anonymous 

writer of the life of the late ae. Elizabeth 

of Austria has at once the advantages and defects 

of a partisan temperament. The book is all the 
more fascinating and interesting for the reason that the 
author’s point of view is exclusively that of an intimate 
friend and associate whose attitude toward the Empress 
was that of adoration. 

Looking at the portrait of Elizabeth at the age of sixty, 
from a photograph taken just before her assassination, 
one does not wonder at the homage she excited in the 
hearts of the women immediately around her. The beau- 
tiful pure face, with scarcely a line to indicate the strange 
sorrows she had known, might be that of a woman of 
forty; yet we know that the jewelled cross on the lady’s 
breast covered many an anguished heartache. Other 
portraits of Elizabeth, taken at earlier periods, show her 
to have been one of the most beautiful and august per- 
sonages of her time. Moritz Jékai, shortly after her 
death, wrote of her: 

“She was the ideal woman as wife and mother, as 
beauty and queen; especially was she admirable as a 
patient sufferer. Mater Dolorosa par excellence. Fear 
she never knew; neither fear of man nor of the elements. 
If our beloved Queen had drawn her last breath on a bed 
of sickness, we should have then covered her with flowers 
and tears aud blessed her resting-place, and she would 
have vanished from our midst; but the Queen who died 
a martyr’s death will never vanish. Her spirit will hover 
near us forever.” 

The whole world was shocked when, last summer, the 
cowardly blow of an anarchist laid low the Empress of 
Austria. She was away from home, quictly travelling 
with her friends, and about to embark on a steamboat at 
Geneva when the dastardly deed was done. During her 
later years she was restless, and loved to wander about, 
spending much time in travelling, and getting as near as 
she could to Nature's heart. 

The long chapter of sorrow which was hers could hard- 
ly have been foretold when, a girl of sixteen, she was 
married to the young Emperor of a great country—a man 
who, at first sight, had fallen in love with her childish 
beauty. Betrothed to her elder sister, Franz Josef of 
Austria went to Bavaria to meet his fiancée, and soon 
after his arrival at Duke Maximilian’s castle met, under 
the dense shadows of the parklike woods, a child in a 
short white frock, her wonderful hair falling about her 


slim figure, and a brace of large white deer-hounds leap- 
ing about her. The story has often been told of the head- 
long impetuosity with which the Emperor lost his heart 
to the young Princess who was not as yet even out of the 
school-room, and who certainly was never permitted to 
appear in society with her elder sisters. In spite of all 
opposition he gained his point, married his lovely little 
cousin, and carried her in triumph to Vienna. 

The first shadow on the happiness of the young people 
came through the influence of the Emperor's mother. 
The Archduchess Sophia at once put herself in opposi- 
tion to her charming daughter-in-law, whom she deliber- 
ately set aside, treating her as a mere child, and referring 
to her as a pretty wax doll. One wonders at the cruelty 
of this woman—so cold, so scornful, and so little a mother 
that she built upon the weakness of her son in order to 
alienate him from his wife. 

**She knew well,” says this frank chronicler, ‘‘ that her 
buy had inherited the flightiness and inconstancy of his 
race, and upon this knowledge did she build her plan of 
battle. She worked untiringly, both by day and night, 
to maintain the supremacy which she cherished above all 
other things.” 

Never resting until she had brought wretchedness into 
her son's life, she must have been satisfied when there 
came to the royal household the unhappiness for which 
she was responsible, After the birth of children, Eliza- 
beth insisted upon herself caring for her little ones; but 
the mother-in-law again interfered, and, so far as it was 
possible, kept the babies in a far-off portion of the palace, 
saying of the first little Prince, ‘‘that he would be much 
better with a nurse than in the hands of his silly young 
mother.” 

Affairs finally came to such a pass that the Empress 
left her home and went to Algeria, where she took posses- 
sion of a charming villa with blue and white awnings 
shading its verandas, and a broad terraced roof half hid- 
den in palm and pepper trees, surrounded by a large 

rden where fountains bubbled in pink marbie basins 

flere she tried to forget her woes, She ceaselessly en- 

deavored to conquer her tendencies to sadness by physical 
exhaustion. It should not be forgotten that this daughter 
of Bavaria came of an eccentric race, and that in some 
branches of her house there was a fatal trend to mad- 
ness. 

All her life Elizabeth battled against this. A splendid 
horsewoman, many an hour did she spend in the saddle, 
dashing through the dry air in breathless speed, borne on 
and on by her fleet Arab horse, sweeping by villages and 
peaceful Bedouin dours, passing files of camels and laden 


mules on her way as she rode over the sun-scorched 
roads of the vast shadowless plateaus which are the ante- 
chambers of the great Sahara desert. It was truly said 
of Elizabeth that she was one of the finest horsewomen in 
Europe, and dearly loving horses, she seemed instinctive- 
ly to know how to manage them, so that the most tame- 
less and savage hunters yielded at once to the touch of 
her hand and the sound of her voice. 

In due time her husband and herself were reconciled, 
and a period of comparative tranquillity ensued, Later in 
life came that most tragic episode—the death of Prince 
Rudolph. This has always been shrouded in mystery, and 
vurious versions of the catastrophe have been given. The 
sum of the matter is that the Crown-Prince of Austria, 
forced into marriage with a woman whom he hated, 
plunged, with the facility of his race, into an amour with 
a woman far beneath him socially. All Europe was par- 
alyzed when it was known that Rudolph of Austria had 
either been assassinated or had taken his own life. In a 
chalet in Meyerling the Crown-Prince and the girl with 
whom he was infatuated, Marie Vetsura, were both found 
dead—Marie from a dose of strychnine and the Crown- 
Prince from a wound in the head, probably self-inflicted, 
as his revolver lay by his side. This terrible tragedy was 
heart-breaking to the Empress and her husband, but with 
characteristic bravery Elizabeth herself broke the terrible 
news to her husband, and by her own fortitude helped 
him to bear it. 

With the closing chapter of the Empress’s life we are 
all familiar. She did not know that she was fatally hurt, 
but supposed that some one had attempted to steal her 
watch, and for a moment or two walked steadily on, pres- 
ently falling in a fainting fit, from which she did not re- 
cover. Poor Empress Elizabeth! The homely proverb 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown” was surely ful- 
filled in her case. Looking over the life of her husband, 
with its long record of sorrows; in the execution of his 
brother Maximilian in Mexico; in the long insanity of 
his kinswoman, the ill-fated Carlotta; the tragic death of 
his heir, followed by that of his wife, one cannot but 
pity this sovereign of an ancient kingdom, who is still a 
brave man, honored and beloved by his subjects, and re- 
spected by thé people of his time. That the last event 
came in the year of the Emperor's jubilee made it seem 
all the harder. 

The Empress certainly had the gift of inspiring the 
most passionate attachment in those around her. Her 
biographer dedicates her book ‘‘To my Empress in lov- 
ing and devoted memory of years gone by.” 

MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 





























BY PAULINE KING 


PICTURES FOR EASTER-TIDE 








N TALKING AND WRITING ABOUT THE 
world of art, there is no opinion more generally ac 
cepted than that the time for painting pictures of 
sacred persons or incidents has gone by. It is com 
monly repeated that the old masters were men of 

the deepest religious feeling, painting with brushes that 
were guided by intense spiritual fervor, and that, aside 
from the veneration in which the arts were held by the 
common people, who ignorantly worshipped the pictures 
in the churches, the painters themselves looked upon their 
craft with superstitious awe, and considered their master 
pieces the result of divine inspiration, and sometimes the 
actual handiwork of heavenly angels. 

‘*The old masters lived in an age of faith,” it is said, 
‘*they believed, and out of the fulness of their belief their 
pictures breathe the true spirit of religion. Our artists 
work in an age of doubt, and seeking inspiration from 
the Bible must paint by the feeble light of agnosticism. 
The result is as great a failure as, when turning to mythol- 
ogy, the classical school draws nymphs and goddesses 
who are entirely lacking in the artistic glory of the Hel 
lenic marbles.” While this theory sounds reasonable and 
plausible, it takes no account of individual temperament 

and the artistic temperament is, above all things, the 
highest development of individuality. It holds, moreover, 
the supposition that souls of the deepest piety 
noble 


the most 
aspirations cannot live in the nineteenth as well as 
in the fifteenth century, and therefore falls grievously 
short of truth. Any one who has studied the history of 
the Renaissance of the arts in Europe, and has read the 
lives and letters of the artists of that time, must realize 
that such epirituality as inspired Fra Angelico’s lovely 
frescoes was rare indeed. The open corruption of the 
Church, and the enthusiasm for the recently discovered 
remains of Greek art and literature, made the upper 
classes of society, among whom the artists were received 
as equals, frankly pagan, and often infidel bodies. That 
the powers of the old masters were brought out by the 
enormous demand for pictures to decorate altars in the 
cathedrals, churches, and private chapels which were 
rising all over Europe, and that they had an appreciative 
public to work for, goes without saying; but that the 
spirituality of mind necessary for portraying successfully 
the lofty subjects of sacred history was confined to a few 
centuries is absurd, when one is familiar with the life of 
the drunken, roystering Fra Lippo Lippi, or recalls the 
answer made by the grave and serious Michel Angelo 
when he was questioned as to what constituted a religious 
picture, ‘‘ A fish taken out of the market-place and painted 
with a devout and attentive mind,” a remark which would 
be considered advanced from the lips of one of the most 
ardent admirers of ‘art for art’s sake” in our day. 
Through the entire history of religious painting, the 
artist who works above all else for the glory of God, and 
in his intense devotion makes his art the outcome of per 
sonal exaltation—of which type Fra Angelico is the most 
perfect example—is rarely to be found. Andrea del Sarto, 
Rubens, Raphael—the list can be indefinitely lengthened 


—were worldly men, absorbed in mundane affairs and 
the ordinary interests and pleasures of mankind, and their 
time was spent in working for their own advantage—for 
money and promotion. Yet this does not alter the fact 
that they painted some of the finest pictures of the Chris- 
tian era, and that the beauty of Raphael’s Madonnas and 
cherubs has been accepted for so many generations that 
it has passed into a proverb. This seeming anomaly is 


by no means owing to arrant hypocrisy on the part of the 
painter, but to the imaginative and poetical side of the 
artistic temperament, which, in the highest genius so com- 
pletely absorbs the subject in contemplation, that it is 
perfectly conceived, and the artist is able to create and 





GEORGE W. CHILDS MEMORIAL, ST. JAMES CIIURCH, 
PHILA DELPHIA.—By Hecen M. Aumstnone. 


place on canvas images of purity, holiness, and love, which 
in beauty and exalted feeling seem the very realization of 
all that is highest and most ideal 

This artistic temperament is only regulated by the de 
gree of genius, only limited because genius is rare, and to 
its power we owe not only many paintings by the old 
masters, but also some of those which are the best in 
modern religious art. Without it we should not have 
had Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘‘ Ancilla Domine,” an an 
nunciation of rare beauty, which, hung in the National 
Gallery among the older works, shows no lack of relig- 
ious feeling, or Mr. John La Farge’s “‘ Ascension” in the 
Church of the Ascension, which realizes in spirit the 
crowning event of the life of 
Christ,and satisfies the feelings 
of the devout. Thus far we 

















have been speaking of work of 
a high order, in which the ar- 
tistic imagination has soared 
beyond the region of the ordi- 
nary mind. Where there is no 
deep religious conviction and 
no imagination, the result is 
either mawkish sentimentality 
or the manufacture of so-called 
‘religious pictures” carried 
on, on a large scale in France, 
because the pictures are sale- 
able. Every year the walls of 
the salons are hung with huge 
canvases — Madonnas, nativi- 
ties, saints, etc.—inspired by a 
purely mercantile spirit, and 
however marketable they may 
be, representing in their cold- 
ness and hardness one of the 
most disagreeable phases of 
modern art. ‘With this spirit 
we need to have little to do; 
for in the main our aftisis 
rarely paint serious subjects 
unless from worthy motives 

This analysis of the stand- 
points to be found in religious 
painting from its very begin- 
ning has been entered into at 
some length, because by it the 
work of every artist can be 
judged with accuracy and un- 
derstanding. 

Is it the result of serious con- 
victions, of artistic inspiration, 
or of the commercial spirit? 
By one or the other of these 
canons it stands or falls. Since 
devoutness, high-mindedness, 
and fine feeling have always 
formed an important part of 
the womanly character, it is not 
surprising that in the work of 
several of our women artists 
there are to be found those 
higher qualities which warrant 
the term “‘ religious.” 

In the exhibition of the Soci- 
ety of American Artists of 1892 
the deepest interest was awak- 
ened by an Annunciation 














FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE.—By Magy L. Macomenn. 


Copyright, 1806, by Foster Brothers, Boston 


painted by Miss Mary L. Ma- 
comber. The reverent inter- 
pretation of the scene, the del- 


icacy of the coloring, and the sweet type of the young 
Virgin's face, which is lit by an expression of holiness 
and awe as she listens to the heavenly messenger, made 
the small canvas, inconspicuously hung, one of the most 
important features of the collection. It was talked of, 
written about, and engraved, bringing the artist, who was 
then comparatively unknown, an enviable reputation, and 
this first success was repeated when it was shown at the 
Columbian Exposition. The distinguished critic, Mrs. 
Clara Erskine Clement, has written of this picture with 
the greatest appreciation and enthusiasm, and says that 
she considers the artist ‘‘ the most remarkable American 
painter of religious subjects.” 

Miss Macomber’s rendering of the Madonna, the theme 
which has called out the highest energies of the greatest 
artists of the Christian era, must be considered a distinct 
addition to those works of art to which can be applied 
the words that Browning puts into the mouth of Andrea 
del Sarto, ‘‘ So, such things should be: Behold Madonna.” 
The mother, sitting in a high marble seat, holds her baby 
in her arms, resting her cheek lovingly against his little 
head. ‘Two symbolic female figures kneel in adoration, 
the one holding a crown of thorns, the other with her face 
buried in her hands, as though overcome at thought of 
the future sorrows of the infant Jesus. Unfortunately a 
limited space does not permit a description of the ex 
quisite coloring, or more than a mention of Miss Macom- 
ber’s ‘‘ Hail Mary!” ** The Magdalen,” ‘* Lot’s Wife,” and 
** Ruth ”—all pictures which are worthy of careful study 
and consideration, 

‘** Faith, Hope, and Love” has been selected for illus- 
tration, because, while it may not be distinctly au Easter 
picture, it sets forth those qualities which are embodied 
in the lesson of Christ’s teaching, and of his rising and 
ascension. The symbolism of this picture is as perfect as 
its artistic qualities are satisfying. Faith and Hope 
crouch at the feet of Love. Faith, robed in white, is 
holding a green branch, and is watching the flame of 
a lamp; while Hope, clad in blue and with a halo of 
rainbow hues, is 
blind, and her 
chained hands play 
upon an_ instru. 
ment of which 
only one string is 
unbroken Love, 
whose white wings 
shaiow the other 
figures with a feel 
ing of protection 


has taken off her 
crown, and holds it 
in her lap; one 
hand rests upon 
Hope’s shoulkier, 
and her face is bent 
to watch Faith's 
lamp. 

“On an Instru- 
ment of Ten 
Strings” is Miss 
Macomber’s latest 
picture. The an- 


gel’s face is of a 
purity and sweet- 
ness that might 
well belong to one 
singing before the 


Most High. This 
artist’s reputation 
has been made 


without sensation- 
alism or eccentric- 
ity. Of New Eng- 
land parentage, 
Miss Macomber 
lives in the retire- 
ment of a small 
country town. She 
was for some time 
a student at the 
Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, but 
ill health has pre- 
vented her study- 
ing or travelling 
abroad. Her pic- 
tures have received 
several medals of 
honor and the Nor- 
man Dodge prize 
at the Academy of 
Design 

The qualities of 
delicate color, care- 
ful drawing. and 
what is called ‘‘ ec- 
clesiastical feeling,” 
for lack of a better 
word,are present in 
harmonious propor- 
tions in Miss Hel- 
en Maitland Arm- 
strong’s designs and 
sketches, almost all 
of which have been carried out in stained-glass windows. 
Miss Armstrong comes by her standards rightfully, 
having studied entirely with her father, Maitland Arm 
strong, Esq, one of our most distinguished artists, 
who uses the English stained glass, that relies more 
upon these characteristics than upon the beautiful color- 
ing for which our American windows are famous. Miss 
Armstrong is astonishingly at ease in her work, which re- 
quires a great deal of practical as well as artistic know- 
ledge, and she makes designs or draws large cartoons— 
always the exact size of the window—ans readily as an- 





SKETCH 
By Mas. Kenyon Cox 


FUR WINDOW. 


By courtesy of the Tiffany Glassand Decorating Co., 
ork. 
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THE KING MEMORIAL, TRINITY CHURCH, NEWPORT, 
RHODE ISLAND.—By Heten M. Aumernone 


other artist might paint an easel picture. In looking 
over a number of designs to select our illustrations, the 
reverence and reserve of the tone throughout, qualities 
so fine that they have been soméwhat lost when her work 
has been seen in general exhibitions, make the impression 
of a high artistic standard worthily maintained. The 
original of the illustration, representing an angel holding 
a scroll and a sacramental cup, is in St. James Church, in 
Philadelphia, as a memorial to*George W. Childs. An- 
other of Miss Armstrong's most interesting pieces of work 
is the central chancel window in Trinity Church, New- 
port, Rhode Island 

This church is one of the oldest in this country, and 
has preserved, in spite of time and the modernizing spirit, 
the quaintness of its original design, and the high oak 
pews that were in fashion when it was built. Below the 
window is the inscription, ‘‘ 1 am the Resurrection and 
the Life,” above, standing amidst clouds, is the figure of 
Christ, majestic, yet kindly, with hands outstretched tow- 
ard two angels kneeling at his feet, their great wings en- 
circling him and meeting the interlacing pinions of three 
small cherubs over his head. Among the notable win- 
dows which are the joint work of Mr. Maitland Armstrong 
and his daughter are those in the Gould Memorial Chapel, 
at Roxbury, New York, and in the church erected by Mr. 
George Vanderbilt on his estate of Biltmore, Asheville, 
North Carolina 

Mrs. Kenyon Cox, who is well known as an artist of 
strong decorative feeling, was at one time much interested 
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in designing for stained glass, and received a commission 
from the Tiffany Glass Co. for the Easter Angel of our 
illustration. Mrs. Cox's reputation, however, is so en- 
tirely that of a painter in oils, that this does not seem the 
place to speak of her at any length. 

Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb had earned recognition as a 
rising paiuter of flowers and portraits when, taking a more 
ambitious step, the real bent of her talents was shown in 
the life-size decorative canvas ‘“‘ The Advent Angel,” 
which secured the Norman Dodge prize in 1889. This 
was followed by a still larger composition of four figures, 
called ‘‘ The Christ-Child.” The Mother in the centre 
holding the Child at her knee, and adoring angels group- 
ing themselves on either side. ‘The interest of the picture 
centres upon the sweet figure of the little Child, who 
looks out of the canvas with clear innocent eyes. Mrs. 
Lamb’s work has a decidedly pictorial quality, and these 

ictures have had great popularity, having been repro- 

uced in magazines and copied many times, so that any 
one who is interested in art is sure to be familiar with 
them. ‘‘ The Christ-Child” has also been executed in 
mosaic for the Conrad memorial, St. Mary’s Church, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania. Mosaic, which by its durability 
seems specially suitable for *‘ In Memoriam ” monuments, 
has but lately been revived in Europe, and is of recent 
introduction here. Mrs. Lamb was one of the first artists 
whose designs were carried out in this way, and her deco- 
rations in St. John’s Church, Detroit, was, at the time, 
the largest mosaic done in this country. In ‘‘ The Angel 
of the Resurrection,” a large oil painting, the formality of 
the background of lilies, and the architectural severity 
of the tomb upon which the angel is resting, has made it 
specially successful when repeated in mosaic for the Baker 
memorial in a church at Selma, Alabama. 

Mrs. Lamb showed great promise in her 
art student days, carrying off the gold medal 
in the Academy of Design School at the age 
of seventeen. She studied for some years 
at the Art Students’ League, and then had 
the interesting experience of joining Her- 
bert Herkomer’s school at Bushy, England, 
a picturesque experiment in reviving the 
old master’s ways of teaching. From there 
she went to Paris, working with Courtois 
and Collin. Mrs. Lamb is engaged this 
winter upon another large piece of work, 
which undoubtedly will sustain and strength- 
en her reputation as a painter of church 
decorations. 

Women are always in the majority in ev- 
ery assembly of worshippers. It is the glad 
boast of our Christian history that woman 
was last at the cross and earliest at the tomb; 
that no woman's hand was raised against our 
Lord when He was on the earth; and that 
women delighted in ministering to Him as 
Ile went up and down the hills of Galilee 
and the streets of Jerusalem. A woman 
anointed His head with precious ointment; 
a woman washed His feet with her tears. 

Still in these modern days women find con- 
genial themes in sacred subjects, and delight 
to bring the attar of their faith to the shrine 
of Immanuel. It therefore seems appropri- 
ate that so much of the decoration and sym 
bolism which add beauty and dignity to our 
churches should have their offspring in the 
quick brain and loving heart of the woman 
artist. 

As a people we are growing constantly 
more critical, and as our knowledge increases 
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Little children look up at its pictured story with plea- 
sure; old people are cheered by it; and to all who behold 
its beauty it continually repeats the words of our Lord: 
**T am the resurrection and the life. He that believeth on 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” A peculiar 
consecration invests a window, sacred to religion and to 
undying love. 

Through the softly tinted panes the sunlight falls on 
bowed heads or uplifted faces, and the serenity of art lays 
a gently arresting hand on the jarring notes of daily life. 
The most iconoclastic Puritan may derive comfort and 
receive a benediction from spending an hour in the calm 
neighborhood of pictured saints and angels, and of 
martyrs with their palms. 


HE RISEN ONE. 


Tue grave gloom could not fold Thee, 
The grave bonds could not hold Thee, 
Triumphant Lord of all! 
Three days in solemn keeping, 
The rock tomb wrapped Thy sleeping, 
And death was as Thy pall. 


Then swift through heavenly cheirs, 
Through ranks of seraph lyres, 
Exulting music ran; 
And swift the glad strong angels, 
The resurrection angels, 
Came to the Son of Man. 








and our standards are raised we demand 
more from our artists than in former years. 
It is pleasant to note with every year not 
only the advance of the art feeling, but also 
greater breadth in treatment, greater delicacy of touch, 
greater felicity in coloring, and more skill in grouping 
and composition, in the work of American artists. Wheth- 
er or not they study abroad, the best which there is in the 
old land is brought to their doors, and, as a rule, the artist 
who wishes to excel, in some way or other, finds it possi- 
ble to study across the water in an art environment and 
atmosphere, which we cannot have in our new country. 
No more beautiful memorial can be raised by affection 
in memory of those who have passed on to the majority 
than a beautiful window in a church or chapel. The 
ornate stone above the grave is visited only now and 
then even by the mourners themselves. The beautiful 
window gives joy and gladness, and speaks of hope and 
faith to hundreds and thousands as the long years go by. 


ON AN 


INSTRUMENT OF TEN STRINGS.—By Mary L. Macomuxn,. 


And when the dawn rays quickened 
Where late the midnight thickened, 
Behold an empty bed! 
No more for Him death's prison. 
All hail! The Lord is risen! 
The hosts of life are led 


Beyond death’s utmost portal, 

Henceforward each immortal 
Shall conquer in His Name, 

Who forth from God the Father, 

His conquering hosts to gather, 
In might and glory came. 





THE ANGEL OF THE RESURRECTION—MOSAIC DECORATION FOR ALTAR.—By Extra Conpire Laue 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
KIT BEGINS TO BE A GREAT MAN 


EEDLESS OF THE RAIN, KIT WENT OFF 
to school, much belated, but jubilant in his heart. 
He saw life before him now, and he meant, as 
his mother had bidden him, to stand up to it 
He made a beginning by standing up to the 
consequences of his truantry in the shape of the frown 
on the brow of Duncan Duncanson, deposed minister and 
schoolmaster in the parish of Whinnyliggate. 

Where bave you been, sir?” demanded the stern 
pedagogue. He had had a “‘ cast out” with his daughter 
Flora that morning, on the subject of going to the Red 
Lion with a black bag which contained an empty bottle. 

I have been swimming in the loch with my dog 
Royal,” said Kit, calmly. He had learned his lesson 

The dominie could not believe his ears. Denial of im- 
puted iniquity was so much the rule in Whinnyliggate 
school that any other course was paralyzing. Something 
must be concealed under such superfluous candor 

‘*Wha—at!” cried Duncan Duncanson, lifting the taws, 
threateningly 

have been swimming in the loch with my dog 
Royal,” Kit repeated. His head, not yet dry, testified that 
his witness was true. 

** Stand out!” cried the enraged dominie, snapping the 
lid of his desk. 

Thus Kit began his course as a reformed character by 
enduring without wincing, and even with a considerable 
amount of mental satisfaction, a larger number of *‘ paw- 
mies” than bad been known previously even to the liberal 
arithre.etic of the deposed minister. He did not feel them 
very much, and when the master had exhausted himself 
Kit still further astonished the school by still holding 
out his hand and saying, ‘* Is that a’?” 

‘Go to your seat, sir!” thundered the master; and Kit 
went, rubbing the palm of his right hand against that of 
his left, with an appearance of enjoyment which made 
him the envy of every boy and the adoration of every 
girl 

Kit sat down on the worn ‘‘ form,” and glanced at the 
lesson-book which he had exhumed on bis way to school. 
He knew it from beginning to end. An idea came to him. 

He rose from his seat and marched straight up to the 
master 

Duncan Duncanson glared at him in amazed surprise. 

‘* What do you want?” he thundered. He had an idea 
also. He thought that the boy was outbraving him. 

“If ye please, sir,” said Kit, whose English had de- 
parted from him with the relaxation of the tension, “ I 
want to gang into the Coorse o’ Readin’. I ken a’ that’s 
in MacCullich’s Series. It is silly bairn’s buck onyway. 
I dinna care to gang blatterin it ower and ower again. 
Let me gang into the ‘Coorse’ and I winna troan the 
schule [play truant] for a year!” 

‘You are too young—far too young for the Course,” 
said the astonished teacher, scratching his head. Marvels 
came too thick that morning. 

“Try me!” suid Kit, boldly and succinctly. 

Duncan Duncanson stared. 

“ Give me a Course of Reading, somebody!” he cried. 
He had a certain respect for that fine school-book, and 
felt himself personally insulted (as well as the editorial 
MacCulloch) by this boy’s insolent request. 

“And if vou fail, the licking that you have had will 
be child’s play to what you will get. Make your count 
of that, my man.” 

Kit said nothing whatever in reply. He only stretched 
out his hand for the book 

‘* Where will ye hae her?” he asked 

Mr. Duncanson pointed out a lesson in which the prop- 
erties of the atmosphere were illustrated with a wealth of 
scientific ‘‘ jaw-breakers.” ‘‘ Read!” he cried, ferocious- 
ly, and he tightened his fingers about a hazel stick which 
was usually reserved for the grown-up youths who fre- 
quented the school in winter. He felt that the most in- 
durated and leaden-toed ‘‘taws” would not meet the case 
if Kit stumbled. But the son of the classical master had 
a natural affinity for words. Also, the master did not 
know that there was an old copy of Johnson's Dictionary 
in two big volumes, bound in calf, which Kit considered 
the best reading in his grandfather's house, and the trans- 
port of which to Crae Cottage he had personally superin- 
tended. Therefore the properties of oxygen and other 
probably imaginary substances concealed no terrors for 
him 

The master listened at first with surprise, then with a 
wavering tolerance, lastly with a rapidly rising admira- 
tion. But he could not give in before the school. He did 
not believe in “ cockering up” boys. 

‘“That will do,” he said, austerely. ‘* You can stand up 
at the foot of the ‘ Course’ class.” 

Thus was Kit Kennedy promoted to the highest seats 
in the synagogue for having gone in swimming with a red 
collie of indifferent character and more than doubtful 
antecedents. 

At the end of school a little girl came up to Kit. She 
wan sweet of face and her eyes were full of compassion. 

* Did it hurt much,” she asked. 

Kit laughed. 

“ What? Oh, the taws. They didna hurt at all. You 
should geta lickin frae Granny when she is doin hersel 
justice! 

' “I think you are very brave,” she said, with a certain 
shyness very grateful to the hero. 

Kit thought so too, but he was not going to confess it 
to a mere lassie. ‘‘ You's naething,” he said, modestly, 
in an off-hand manner. Then he added, ‘I say, lassie, 
what do they caa’ ye?” 

My name,” said the girl, “is Meysie Mac Walter.” 

* Begun in Hanrex’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 
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**Do ye like it?” said Kit, looking doubtfully at her. 

** Like it—why should I no like my ain name?” said the 
girl, with surprise. She was a year or two older than 
Kit, which of course made her praise and interest much 
more acceptable. 

“* Weel,” said Kit, ‘‘my mither’s name is MacWalter 
noo, and I dinna think she likes it muckle.” 

A curious light shone upon the girl's face. 

** Did your mither marry my uncle Walter MacWalter?” 

Kit looked down and scrabbled in the dust with his toe. 
He did not like to answer that question. It seemed like 
betraying his mother’s confidence. 

** He married her!” answered Kit, turning the corner of 
the question. 

The girl held out her hand. ‘‘ThenI like ber. I have 
come to stay at Kirkoswald with my uncle Walter. I live 
at a place called Loch Spellanderie!” 

“i ate that!” said Kit Kennedy 

Thus it chanced that our hero, having set out to play 
the truant, received a lesson more enduring in its results 
than any he bad ever learned, and in addition obtained 
promotion in his classes—all which convinced him that 
honesty was the best policy. Besides which he had had 
his swim and play with Royal as well. A still further 
blessing of Providence befel! him. 

The alternate shine and shower which had begun with 
the thunder-plump at the loch-side had settled into a fixed 
and determinate downpour. 

At first sight it may be difficult to see why this could 
be classed as a benefit. But to Kit'’s mind the matter was 
very clear. For had he remained at the loch-side with 
Royal instead of coming on to school and getting the 
consequences well over, he would have had to choose be- 
tween an afternoon in the rain and going home with the 
evidence of his truantry obvious upon him. But as it 
was, he sat talking with this new girl, sitting comfortably 
on the ledge of a window in the school during the short 
dinner hour. When the school reassembled he devoted 
himself to the study of his lessons with a diligence which, 
when the hour of recitation arrived, delivered boy after 
boy and girl after girl into his hands, and he was in a 
fair way of *‘ trapping” his way to the head of the class, 
when all unexpectedly he found himself beside Meysie 
Mac Walter. 

“* Dinna ‘trap’ me, or I will never speak to you again as 
long as I live. Besides, I shall cry. I won't be taken 
down by a boy more than two years younger than me! 
I'm gangin awa’ hame in a week, so then ye can get to 
the head o’ the class.” 

* A’ richt, lassie,” said Kit, who was distinctly preco- 
cious; ‘‘it’s a’ richt. I'll tell ye if ye dinua ken. Auld 
Bottlenose is as deaf as a post.” 

** But I dinna want to be telled—I want to ken!” said 
the girl, rebelliously. 

So all the afternoon Kit prompted the young lady, and, 
despite her protest (after the first time when another girl 
passed above them both), she answered, when in doubt, 
according to Kit’s instructions. She did not, of course, 
demean herself by showing any gratitude, but took the 
credit of all the good shots and cast upon Kit the ignominy 
of all the bad, according to the wont of her sex when they 
become conscious of their power 

**Meysie MacWalter,” said Kit, ‘‘ that’s an awesome 
funny name ye hae gotten. Whatever garred them caa’ 
ye that? Ye maun hae been brocht up in a verra out 
andishlike place.” 

“I was going to let you call me ‘May’ for short, but 
noo I winna. You are not a nice boy, and so ignorant. 
You let Grace Turner get above me for spelling ‘awry.’” 

“It’s a silly word, onyway,” said Kit, scornfully. 
‘*What’s the use o’ sayin ‘awry’ when ye mean twisted? 
But I'll caa’ ye ‘May,’ whether you let me or no. So 
there.” 

By all which things we can see that Kit was getting on 
bravely with his learning. For most that is really valu- 
able in a man’s education is the work of those great natu- 
ral wit-sharpeners women. And Kit was now in hands 
with four of them—his grandmother, his mother, Betty, 
and now this tan-faced, white-toothed, sweet-eyed school- 
girl, Mistress Meysie MacWalter, of Loch Spellanderie, 
niece to his archenemy, the laird of Kirkoswald. 


CHAPTER XXV 
A BROKEN HEART 


UT Kit was fated to have yet another adventure, and 
B to place himself the second time under the sting of 
the gadfly. 

It chanced that his strong uncle Rob the woodforester 
had come down that morning early to the saw-mill in the 
village with a load of birch wood to be transformed into 
“bobbins” and “ pirns.” Rob Armour was not so long 
out of his own school-days, at least in the winter season, 
and he thought of the prisoned schoolboy when the thun- 
der broke over the village and the first plump descended. 
He looked out of the bobbin-mil!l and said to himself: 
“It’s gaun to be a stormy day. I declare I'll look in at 
the schule and get Dominie Duncanson to let the wean aff. 
I'll gie him a ride hame, and he'll no be vexed to win 
away at this time o’ the day. I can easy mak it a’ richt 
wi’ my mither.” 

So when he was driving homewards through the village 
he went round by the school and asked for Kit Kennedy. 

The master seemed surprised. 

**He has not been here to-day,” said Duncan Duncan- 
son. ‘* Perhaps they have kept him at home to help with 
some work.” 

Rob Armour said nothing, because he did not wish to 
get Kit into further trouble. 

But within him he said: ‘‘ The young rascal is traonin 
the schule. He'll catch it when he gets to the Crae.” 

Then he drove off, missing Kit by just five minutes. 








KIT KENNEDY—-COUNTRY BOY’ 
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For that youth had taken the path over the fields as a 
shorter cut through the rain. 


When Kit reached home that night be came in with a 
bright smile, and the cheerful countenance of one whose 
mind and conscience are wholly at rest. 

But he had hardly looked about him before he became 
aware of a painful chill of restraint which was visible 
upon every face. His grandfather sat in his chair more 
erect than usual. He said not a word of greeting, and 
Kit cared more for that than for his grandmother’s most 
voluble angers. Kit laid his bag on the window-sill with 
a certain dreary foreboding of evil to come, the tin flask 
echoing emptily in it. Then he went to the white wooden 
*‘dresser,” on which the blue delf plates were arranged 
symmetrically, to get his evening's drink of milk. 

Now there were two points along the long shoreward 
road from Whinnyliggate to the Black Dornal from which 
he could see the chimneys of his home. And Kit, being 
a boy full of all manner of sentiment, a connoisseur in 
sensations even before his teens, always climbed to the 
top of the bank to look at them. That is, as he was re- 
turning from school. On the outward journey the pros- 
pect of milk on the dresser was too remote to come within 
the sphere of practical politics. He called the vista 
heights Pisgah und the Delectable mountains. 

**It will hae turned wi’ the thunder!” he observed, by 
way of breaking the silence, as he stood at the *‘ dresser.” 
Then a sharp voice, surely not that of his grandmother, 
told him curtly to ‘stand away from there!” 

Kit was excessively astonished. He knew in a mo- 
ment that something was very far wrong, and in his 
whirling mind he ran over the catalogue of his recent 
misdemeanors. There were the eggs (Kit got a half- 
penny a dozen from his grandmother for the eggs of 
“outlaying” hens—that is, of hens which, disdaining 
their appointed nests, wandered off and laid in the woods). 
No, he had always been careful, when arranging one of 
these treasure-troves, not to include any ducks eggs. For 
Kit was in the habit of taking occasional tribute from the 
official nests in the out-houses in order that, after a day or 
two, he might find them as “ outlayers,” and receive his 
copper. 

On the whole, he did not think it could be the eggs. 
The gooseberries? No, he thought not. Nobody knew 
of that hole in the garden hedge except himself. And he 
had always kept modestly at the back of the bushes 
whilst he was eating his fill. The broken bowl he had 
buried in the midden? Again no. He had blamed the 
loss of that on the cat, and his grandmother bad thrown 
the dishclout at her that very morning with such excel 
lent feminine aim that it had knocked down other two 
from the shelf. 

He had it! The swimming! 

He had been forbidden to swim in the loch unless one 
of his uncles were with him. Well, he would, however, 
forestall criticism. It might be too late, but still he would 
try, in any event. 

**Granny,” he said, “the water was awfu’ warm this 
mornin. took off my shoon and dabbled my feet in the 
water.” 

He looked up to see how this was received. It con 
tained the truth, he told himself, only a trifle understated 
The silence in the Crae cottage became only more stony 
than before. 

“I waded up to my Knees,” he added, with the air of 
one who makes a last concession for the sake of peace 
No one spoke. His uncle, Rob Armour, was deeply in 
terested in the ‘‘ wee paper,” as the Cairn Edward Adver- 
tiser was somewhat slightingly called. 

Kit was in despair. He resolved that when he grew 
up, and had nephews and grandchildren, he would know 
better how to treat them when they had something on 
their minds. These people never helped a little boy who 
wanted only to make sure which crime it was he had 
been found out in. They might at least give a fellow a 
friendly lead, and then he would know what to do. But 
this dead silence was inhuman, to say the least of it. 
How would they like it themselves? 

Then with a burst came his complete confession. 

“1 strippit and gaed into the water this mornin on my 
road to the schule.” - 

His grandmother stopped and looked at him as he sat 
swinging his legs with counterfeit ease on the great 
wooden meal-ark, which had come to the cottage from 
the Black Dornal. Then she went on again without 
making any remark. She was brushing the floor with 
that quick uncertain stroke which, with Mistress Armour, 
was good evidence of a perturbed mind. But his grand- 
father spoke. 

‘** You were at the school to-day?” he said, looking at 
Kit for the first time. 

** Aye,” answered Kit, cheerfully. ‘I got to the head 
o’ my class!” 

He felt himself on firm ground now. 

**Let me see what was the lesson this afternoon.” said 
his grandfather, with a distance and calmuess which Kit 
felt to be of the worst augury. 

He saw it all now. They had found out about his leav- 
ing his books under the flagstone of the old mill. 

“I forgot to bring hame my books, grandfaither,” he 
said. 

“Enough!” said the elder, rising, as if the matter were 
ended. ‘More than enough. Boy, do not lie to me any 
more. We know that you were not at school to-day. You 
a truant.” 

it was more aggrieved than if he had been beaten. 
To be accused of having successfully done that which he 
had only intended to do—it was unbearable. 

**But I was at the schule! As sure as daith, grandfai- 
ther!” he said, with his most solemn oath. 

“You were not,” said his grandfather. ‘‘ Your uncle 
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was in Whinnyliggate. He asked at the school for you, 
and the master said you had never been near the school 
that day.” 

It was a tight place for Master Kit, but he made the 
best of it. He told the whole truth, which, after all, lick- 
ing or no licking, considerably simplifies matters. 

* Grandfaither,” he said, ‘* this is the way o’t. I gaed 
into the loch wi’ Royal, but my mither fand me, and sent 
me to the schule. The maister lickit me for coming late. 
But I got a’ my lessons, grandfaither!” 

“What time did ye get to the school, sir?” continued 
Kit’s inquisitor 

‘*L couldna tell. It was after the Bible lesson.” 

“I am sorry that I cannot believe you,” said his grand- 
father. ‘‘ You began by saying that you only dabbled in 
the water, then that you waded; finally you admit that 
you went in to swim. Your uncle was told by the mas- 
ter that you had not been near the school all day.” 

Tears sprang into Kit’s eyes; a kind of ghastly surprise 
settled down on his spirit. ‘‘ Do ye mean that ye winna 
believe me wher | tell you, grandfaither?” 

“Tam grieved that you have not given me cause to be- 
lieve you, sir,” answered his grandfather. His heart was 
wae for the boy, but he believed that he was being severe 
for his good 

** Aweel,” said Kit, and rose to go out without another 
word. 

His grandmother called him to come back and get his 
tea. Her heart was smiting her already. 

‘I dinna want ony tea,” said Kit, who was beginning 
to glory in the injustice done him 

‘Then come in for your supper in an hour. 
ritch will be ready a wee earlier the nicht.” 

‘*T dinna want ony parritch,” said Kit, with a certain 
ring of triumph in his voice. 

What did a broken heart want with porridge? Kit was 
wounded in his tenderest affections. His grandfather had 
hitherto been his stand-by, and now he had refused to 
believe him. Kit was under the impression that he was 
a truthful boy. And so, all things considered, he was 
Nhat is, he would not tell a direct lie. He would rather 
be whipped ever so. He did not count a little judicious 
hedging to be “lying,” and, after all, on this occasion he 
had told the truth about the swimming. Like many older 
folk, Kit discriminated severely between the truth and the 
whole truth. The truth was a duty, the whole truth of 
ten an inconvenience, always an impertinence. 

Kit wandered away through the little glen where the 
allers and willows were swaying their slender stems and 
silver-gray leaves, sighing of the dreariness of the world. 
rhe 
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mist was collecting in white pools down in the hol 
lows of the meadow. The waters of the loch drowsed 
black under the shadow of the hills. Yonder was the 


Dornal where he had been so happy. 

Now no one loved him. He was alone in the world. He 
vi-hed he could go away over the hills and never return 
Perhaps somewhere in the wide world he would find some 
one to care for him—to believe in him, 

His mind flew to Meysie Mac Walter, the new girl from 
Kirkoswald, with a certain comfort. She would under 
stand and she would help him. He would go that way 
Perhaps he might sec He started without a mo 
ment’s hesitation, thodgh it was getting dark, with the 
ready alacrity of healthy country boyhood. At any rate, 
be would put his grandfather and his cruel words out of 
his head 

Kit went on up the hill track, past the quarry, through 
the wet bracken, in the midst of which the glowworms 
were already shining and the crickets cherk-cherking 
lhe dark green branching fronds, wet with dew, touched 
bare hands He could feel the coolness of them 
his Swish, swish wert his wet feet 
through the wet grass, which had yet nothing of that 
dankness which comes with rain 

The stile over which his mother had disappeared the 
day she found the tramp was before him. Kit did not 
look up, interested in how deep he was wading through 
the bracken. Suddenly the keen acrid tang of strong to 
bacco came to him on the resinous air of night. At the 
same moment a rabbit startled him, scurrying in a prodi 
gious but half-pretended fright across his path and into 
the firwood 

He glanced up. A gun was leaning against the stone 
dike, and on the stile, smoking a short black pipe, sat 
Walter Mac Walter, the new laird of the Black Dornal 
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his 
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CHAPTER 
KIT’S KIND 


XXVI 
FRIEND 


IT’S heart stood still. He knew that this was the 
kK irchenemy of his race—the man who had tried to 

lash him with his whip, and who had put his grand 
father out of the farm. He turned to run, knowing how 
iseless it would be if the man should try to catch him 
But the man did not move 

‘Don’t be frightened, he said instead, in a kind 
“Come here; I want to speak to you.” 

Whereupon Kit, more from a feeling of helpless curi 
sity than anything else, stopped, and looked over his 
shoulder 

Come here,” 
talk with you.’ 

Walter MacWalter sat smoking without a movement 
Kit dragged himself foot by foot nearer through the 
bracken, till he was within half a dozen yards of the 
stile.- Nearer than that he could not bring himself to go 

A wild thought came into his head that the man might 
have grown sorry about the farm, and that he was going 
to tell him that his grandfather ought to go back again. 
How fine that would be! Then he could return to the 
cottage and paralyze them all with the news—he, the boy 
whom they had refused to believe and cast out a little 
while before. They would be sorry then. 

Walter MacWalter sat a long while with his eyes fixed 
on the boy’s face, perusing his features like the pages of a 
book 

“You are a clever boy, they tell me,” he said. 

‘* Aye,” replied Kit Kennedy, not heeding much what 
he said. He wanted him to begin about the farm. 

**The schoolmaster has a good account of you,” 
tinued Mac Walter. 

‘* It’s different to what he tells mysel, then!” said Kit, 
finding his tongue; “‘for he’s aye fecthin at me the day 
by the length!” 


boy, 


voice 


said the man again; *‘I want to have a 


con- 
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The man with the black pipe laughed a short laugh. 

**T wonder at you ;” his speech flowed slowly, yet with 
a friendliness which Kit felt the more because it was 
wholly unexpected. ‘‘ How old are you, boy?” 

‘*Gangin on for twelve,” said Kit, with the optimism 
of spendthrift youth in the matter of years. 

‘*T wonder at you, Kit,” repeated MacWalter, taking 


‘MIND, DO 


his pipe meditatively from his mouth. ‘‘ You are twelve, 
you say, and as far up in the school as the master can put 
you, so they tell me. Did you ever think what a care and 
burden you are to your—your grandfather and grand- 
mother? They are poor, and cannot afford to keep a 
great fellow like you idle!” 

‘*I’'m no idle!” said Kit, indignantly. 

** What, then, do you do?” 

“T cut the sticks; I brick the steps at the door; I gather 
the eggs; I look after the chuckies when they lay 
away— 

Kit faltered, for at best it was a poor catalogue, and 
even during its brief course his conscience had smitten 
him several times—especially in the matter of gathering 
the eggs 

‘These are all nothing! Your grandmother 
easily do them herself,” said the man. ‘* But it takes 
food and clothing and money to keep you. Your school 
fees are to pay for, and your books—the very bread and 
milk you get with you in your bag. And you never help 
to bringin a penny. You should be at work,man. I had 
a father with money, and yet I was sent to work before I 
wus either as big or as old as you!” 

“IT never thocht o’ that!” said Kit, his heart misgiving 
him. It was evidently true. They were tired of him at 
the cottage or they would never have disbelieved him. He 
was a burden to them, and they wanted to be rid of him. 
Yes, that was it. Well, he would rid them of it as soon as 
ever he could 

‘* But how can a boy like me get work?” said Kit. ‘I 
hae never learned onything in particular.” 

“If I was to find you work,” said the man with the 
black pipe, ‘‘ would you promise to bide away, and never 
tell anybody that you got it through me?” 

** Aye,” cried Kit, eagerly, *‘ I wad that! 
daith and dooble daith!” 

“Then,” said Walter MacWalter, ‘‘meet me here to- 
morrow morning on your way to school, and I will give 
you a letter to a man who will find you work, and pay 
you for doing it, too! Is ita bargain?” 

‘“T'll come!” answered the boy, pleasing himself with 
a curious feeling of vengeance upon those he loved. He 
would make them sorry for refusing to believe Kit Ken- 
nedy. Play truant?—yes, he would play truant for a 
very long time. Then when he had money of his own 
they would not grudge him anything. It was true what 


could 


As sure as 





NOT DECEIVE ME. 
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the man said. He did not earn anything and he was a 
burden upon them. But it would not be for long. 

** When will I come?” he added. 

‘*As early as you like,” answered the man with the 
black pipe. “I will be on the outlook for you.” 

Kit was turning away, when the man suddenly called to 
him. ‘* Come and shake hands, boy!” 





KEEP YOUR PROMISE.” 


Kit turned and walked fearlessly to Walter Mac Walter, 
holding out his hand. 

**Guid-nicht to ye, sir!” he said, more cheerfully and 
gratefully than he had yet spoken. 

The man looked into the boy’s eyes and drew him 
closer to him. Then he said, in a low voice,with a certain 
fierce hiss in it: ‘‘ Mind, do not deceive me. Keep your 
promise.” 

‘I keep my promises,’ 
fearlessness. 

To this the man answered nothing, but dropped the 
boy’s hand and resumed his pipe. 

** Guid-nicht!” said Kit, with great hope in his heart. 

The man — nodded, and continued to smoke as Kit 
went homeward through the wet bracken. At the quarry 
edge, where his father had lain, Kit turned to wave his 
hand to his newly found friend. 


said Kit, with the same bright 


(To BE OOnTINUED.] 


ASTER BELLS. 


CHIME upon goklen chime, 
How the rapt echoes climb 
At the blest Easter-time! 
What say the innumerous bells 
Unto the hearkening hills and listening dells? 


New birth! new birth! 
Life after death and dearth! 
Renascence upon earth ! 


Chime on harmonic chime, 

How the clear echoes climb 

At the dear Easter-time! 

To man what message tells 

The rapture of the intermingling bells? 


New birth! new birth! 
All hearts attuned to mirth ; 
And Christ-love upon earth! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
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THE HARE AND THE EASTER EGG.—Drawn sy Weanita Smirno.—([See Pace 281.) 























HE HARE AND THE 
EASTER EGG. 


We have grown so accustomed to 
the appearance of the hare and the egg at 
Easter-time that we forget to wonder at their 
rather strange association. It seems that 
they are old, old- friends. We can trace 
their friendship to the early part of the six- 
teenth century. According to a German 
legend, a noble lady, who wished to make 
the children sensible to the beauties of na- 
ture in the spring, conceived the idea of hid 
ing dyed eggs in little nests along the lanes 
and hedges and starting the children on a 
search for them. She took her own two 
children and the children of the poor cot- 
tagers, and great was the delight when her 
pretty treasures were discovered. But great 
was also the wonder as to how those fine 
eggs were laid, when it happened that a 
hare, startled by the many voices, ran out 
of one of the bushes, and a little boy cried 
out, *‘ It must be the hare!” 

So ever since the hare and the Easter egg 
have been inseparable, and they will proba- 
bly keep making their gay appearance for 
many an Easter to come, all because one lit- 
tle hare was frightened out of its wits many, 
many years ago. 


T THE THEATRES. 

Tue theatrical season which is just 
drawing to a close has been the most 
prosperous one in years. Even cas- 

ual theatre-goers have realized that. Still, 
the figures gathered and_published by the 
Herald are probably a surprise to the unin- 
itiated. It is estimated that the United 
States will have spent on theatres and opera, 
in eight months, between $20,000,000 and 
$25,000,000 
spent in New York city alone, 
ing the opera's share. 

In the face of such stupendous figures it 
is worth while to find out where most of this 
money has gone. The pessimists who love 
to lament the decadence of society may be 
disappointed to find that the successful plays 
have been, almost without exception, moral, 
both in tone and in teaching ‘The Little 
Minister” heads the list with the wonderful 
record of $410,000 receipts from 204 per 
formances, The story of its triumphal prog 
ress through the country makes one sus- 
pect that Miss Adams must have found 
Aladdin’s lamp or a fairy’s wand. At six 
o'clock of the morning, when the advance 
sale opened for the present Chicago engage- 
ment, 800 persons were in line, some of them 
having kept their places all night. 


AUDE ADAMS AS JULIET 18 
M a promised novelty which will add 

interest to the close of the New York 
dramatic season. Although Miss Adams 
played here for months in ** The Little Min- 
ister,” she could undoubtedly bring it back 
for another profitable engagement this spring. 
But one can hardly blame her for feeling 
that, after two years as Babbie, she is en 
titled to try something else. She 
no doubt make a charming Julief, but she 
will not be likely to find another play which 
will outdo * The Little Minister” in popu- 
larity 


R ition ot MANSFIELD'’S PRODUC. 


$700,000 be 


tion of ‘“‘Cyrano de Bergerac” is a 

close second to * The Little Minister,” 
with receipts of $260,000 for 135 perform- 
ances, The other successful plays of the 
have been ‘‘ Nathan Hale,” ‘‘ The 
Christian,” ‘‘ Trelawny of the Wells.” 
** Catherine,” ‘‘ Secret Service,” ‘* The King’s 


season 


| avoid har stud as a preparation for a sing- 
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ican voice. She — 8 that the women of this 
country are especially blessed with voices of 
fine quality, but that girls seem inclined to 


er’s career. hey want to learn in a few 
months,” says Madame Sembrich, ** what 
they can really learn only by years "of hard 
work; but no woman in the world ever had 


| a voice beautiful enough to compensate for 


a lack of sufficient study.” 


N OUNCE OF PREVEN- 
TION. 


Tue high death -rate among con- 
sumptives revealed by statistics easily ac- 


| counts, if nothing else could, for the in- 


| contagion might be averted. 


creased interest recently shown in the ques- 
tion of cures, and of hygienic measures for 
combating the ravages of this painful mal- 
ady. Not many weeks since an account was 
given of a meeting held in the city of Lon- 
don, at which the Prince of Wales pre- 
sided, and of a discussion of some of the 
ways and means by which the dangers of 
The National 
Association for the Prevention of Consump- 
tion in England has already eleven to twelve 


' hundred persons enrolled as members, and 


Over $6,000,000 will have been | 


Musketeer,” ‘‘ The Liars,” ‘‘ Zaza,” and a | 
few others. One cannot omit *‘ Zaza” from 


the list, and of course here is the chance for 
the pessimist to lift up his voice. But even 
he will not deny that it has been the force 
of the acting which has made the play a sue 
cess, and not the fact that immorality was 
portrayed. 
clean and delicate plays have averaged a 
greater success, even when they were less 
well done. 


HE OLD PREJUDICE AGAINST 
American singers—a prejudice which 


was nowhere so strong as in America 
itself—may finally be numbered among the 
feelings which have had their day and have 
disappeared. No one denies that the preju- 
dice did exist. Singers made an attempt to 
elude it by assuming some foreign-sounding 
name. Albani did this; so did Nordica and 
Nevada and a score of lesser lights. 
American girl who would thus change her 
name now would be laughed at. om 


For it is no doubt true that the | 


But the | 


Eames came when the prejudice was waning, 


and she has perhaps done as much as any- 
body has to utterly extinguish it. Probably 
Suzanne Adams did not think of rechristen- 
ing herself with even an Italian termina- 
tion. 

To-day the American girl with vocal as- 
pirations must concern herself with the two 
items of voice and work. She has no preju 
dices to fight. The great singers are be- 
sieged during the opera season by girls who 
want to sing for an opinion, so to speak. 


Madame Sembrich, whose wonderful art has | 


made her the most frequent object of these 
appeals, has listened to so many of the ap- 
plicants that she has had an opportunity to 
form a pretty just opinion about the Amer- 


sanatoria for open-air treatment are being 
established throughout the kingdom. Stud- 


ies have been made of the American sys- | 


tem. 

Nothing is more difficult, as we know, 
than convincing invalids that fresh air is im- 
portant—that it is vital to their well-being, 
in fact. 
hot rooms, from which all cold air was ex- 
cluded. Now they are made to sit out-of 
doors, even at night, with the thermometer 
four degrees below zero—wrapped in furs, 
of course, but playing games or reading by 
electric lights. They dine out-of-doors. And, 





Consumptives used to be kept in | 


more than all, in some cures, they are taught | 


not to cough. ‘* People of refinement,” 
doctor is reported as saying, “‘ do not scratch 
themselves in public. This tickling sensa 
tion of your throat is really an itching; it 
would be as indelicate to relieve yourself 
by coughing as to scratch yourself in the 
presence of others.” 

Heroic as these measures seem, and start 
ling as the insistence, on swsthetic grounds, 
of the impropriety of coughing, certainly 
few of us can abstain from wishing that fresh 
air and the self-control which consideration 
for others inspires might be preached even 
among those whose maladies are of a less 
serious character. 


one 


Apvice TO MoTHErs.—Mxs. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all _ 
ey > a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea 


DON’T BE CARELESS. 

In these days of nurse - maids the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Mil is a great safe 
guard to the health of the little ones. It will 
not easily spoil, being perfectly sterilized in its 
manufacture.—{ Adv. ] 

AT THE FEMININE CLUB. 


AFTER divers questions, which were hastily disposed 
of, the following proposition, offered by the Queen of 
Eleg: ance, the beautiful Madame V., was voted upon 
and unanimously carried by all members present: “In 
future no lady can be admitted to our club unless she 
exclusively uses the Funkia pu Japon of Oniza- 
LEGRAND [to be had of all perfumers and druggists] 
this perfume being recognized as the most subtle sod 
possessing the greatest amount of fragrance.”’—{ Adz 





SuPER1IOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1- 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Bateliére, yr eh Druggists, Per- 
fumers, Fancy -goods stores.—{ - v.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as itis Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go.’s 
ra Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 

Tra ie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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Baking P Powder 


Safeguards the food | | 


against < alum. | 


menacers to 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 2 
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“‘Preparation of Thick Soups.”” 


| Q “It’s good for the shoes ”” 


Raven 
Gloss 


The shoe dressing for Gentlewomen 


Made of preservative oil and leather 
savers, renewers and beautifiers — the 
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ressing - standard-qual- 


The 


City 


Drawn from life for our illustrated booklet, entitled ‘‘ FRANco- 


AMERICAN Soups: HOW 


THEY ARE MADE.’’ 


A copy of this 


artistic publication will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


a 


pint cans, 
sell them. 


(2° The Franco-American Soups are 
packed in quart, 


pint, and half- 


All leading grocers 
Watch for our Trade 
Mark on each package, so as to 
avoid imitations or substitutions. 


The Franco-American Food Co. 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 


Mfg. Co. 
71 Barclay St. 
New York 
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A MODERN CYRANO 











HAT’S OVER—THANK HEAVEN!” SIGHED 
Philip Carey, dropping into an arm-chair. 

Well, you look as if it had been a pretty 
severe dose,” remarked his friend Chandler, 
glancing critically at his worn face. 

“T don't wish to be unsympathetic, old man,” he 
continued, after a pause, ‘but I must say, of all the 
quixotic schemes I ever heard of, this of yours is the 
worst. To sacrifice the books it took you years to ac- 
cumulate for a lot of beggarly old darkies—well, you'll 
excuse me, but I say it’s madness!” 

Carey started up. ‘ You can’t see it as Ido. Those 

beggarly old darkies’ are all I've got in the world. My 
old mammy Dinah took me when my mother died, and 
loved me as if I'd been her own. You forget I wasn’t 
a pretty child,” and he smiled scornfully—** only a wiz- 
ened,crippled thing. Butshe loved me. I don’t believe 
you know what that means to a fellow like me. You're 
too good-looking, too prosperous, too flattered.” 

Norman Chandler smiled consciously. 

Nonsense,” he said, *‘‘ You pile it on too thick. And 
you're not half so bad as yon make yourself out. You're 
a sight better than when I saw you first.” 

Oh, don’t let's talk about that!” said Carey, impatiently. 

You can’t understand, Norman. It’s not Dinah alone; 
there are twenty old souls on that plantation. They were 
all slaves in my father’s time; and after the war, when he 
came back, broken down, they staid by bim while the 
rest left. Then I was born; and my mother died, and by- 
aud by father died too. There was a little money left, 
but it's all gone now; and so I've sold my books to keep 
them; that’s all.” 

‘And after that money's gone, then what?” asked 
Chandler, blowing smoke rings and watching them melt 
away 

Ob. it will last the rest of their lives. They can get 
on with very little. My practice gives me a living; but 
it’s a plain one, and doesn’t leave a margin. This extra 
sum will put my mind at ease about them.” 

Isn't the plantation worth anything? I should think 
you could mortgage it.” 

here isn’t avy plantation,” said Carey, shortly. “I’ve 
sold it, acre by acre, until there’s only a strip of garden 
patch left and room for their cabins. No, I've tried every 
other way, you may be sure.” He rose and went to the 
window, turning his back on his friend. 

Chandler threw his cigarette end into the grate. 

* Well, cheer up, old man. Some day you can collect 
another lot, What do you say to going to the matinée? 
We'll be off for the South to-night, and you ought to hear 
Cyrano,’ 

“Very well,” replied Carey, listlessly. 

The orchestra was playing when the two men reached 
the theatre. The ushers were hurrying through the 
slamming down the seats and handing pro- 
grammes. A subdued murmur of voices mingled with 
the music 

‘* Directly behind the pillar!” exclaimed a 
impatiently, just back of the two men 
how it wouk 
places.” 

‘Never mind, Grace,” replied a second voice, sooth- 
ingly; ‘‘ if you sit very far one way and I sit very far the 
other, we can manage.” 

* Nonsense, Alice. You know we can’t see a thing. 
We'll just get half-glimpses and stiff necks. It’s too pro 


aisles, 


irl’s voice, 
“T knew just 
be if papa trusted to some one else to get 


voking"’ 
We'll give them our seats,” whispered Carey to 
Chandler 


‘* Not a bit of it,” Chandler returned, impatiently. *‘ It 
wouldn't be the thing at all. They would never take 
them. They would think you were trying to flirt with 
them if you offered.’ 

I'll try it, anyway,” said Philip, rising resolutely and 
turping 

I ask your pardon, but my friend and I overheard 
you, and we beg you will exchange seats with us. We 
do not mind the pillar at all.” 

The girls glanced at each other in confusion. 

Thank you very much, but we could not think of 
doing so,’ one began, when the curtain slowly rose. 

Sit down!” murmured voices on every hand. Chan- 
dler had reluctantly risen to his feet when Carey had 
made the offer, which had included him, but now put the 
best face on the matter. Together they pushed by their 
impatient neighbors into the aisle and stood waiting 
rhere was nothing to be done but to accept the offer, and 
with an embarrassed word of thanks the two girls passed 
into the front seats 

“Just like you,” growled Chandler in Carey’s ear 
‘Most miserable seats I ever saw, and at this particu- 
lar show, where we wanted good ones! I suppose that’s 
what you call Southern chivalry!” 

‘* Yes, it is.” replied his companion, composedly. 

Carey bad felt little interest in the much-talked-of play. 
His heart was sore with the final parting from his books. 
But in spite of himself bis attention was caught and 
fixed. His own misshapen back and shrunkep limbs 
gave him a fellow-feeling for the disfigured Cyrano, 

The two girls to whom the men had given their seats 
passed into the aisle, and bowed once more an inaudible 

Thank you ” as they mingled with the crowd. 

‘She's a beauty,” murmured Chandler, as they left the 
theatre. ‘* The one in gray with the violets, 1 mean. 
wish | knew who they were.” 

* You'll never see them again, so it doesn’t matter,” re- 
sponded Carey; buat he carried a vivid picture with him 
of the dark eyes above the flowers and the charming grace 
of the figure 


New Orleans in February is an enchanted city. To 
come to it from the North is to from snow to roses. 
The streets are filled with a motley throng of creoles, ne- 
groes, French, Italians, residents, and visitors. One’s 
head whirls with the strangeness of it all. 

To Carey it was familiar, homelike. He went at once 
to his lodgings—two plain rooms in a side street, 
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Chandler had gone to the hotel. He found it filled with 
Northern people, several of whom he knew, and at once 
he threw himself into the gayety of the time. 

“I'm so delighted to have are here this winter, Nor- 
man,” said Mrs. Lockwood at breakfast the morning after 
his arrival, *‘for I have brought my niece with me, and 
now I've taken this dreadful cold, and dou’t feel like going 
about. Don’t you think sleeping-cars are the very worst 
places in the world for taking cold?” 

“I do indeed,” responded Chandler, gravely. ‘‘ But 
where is your niece? I hope her cold is not so serious as 
to keep her in her room.” 

‘* Her cold!” said Mrs. Lockwood, scornfully. ‘‘ Why, 
she has been up and out this hour and more. I'm cute 
she'll be lost, for she has never been here before. But she 
would go. She’s a dear girl, but headstrong. That's 
what comes of being an beiress and an orphan. But here 
she is, after all.” 

* Breakfasting without me, auntie?” exclaimed a fresh 
voice. ‘ Well, I'll forgive you, for 1 know I'm late.” 

“I should think you were,” grumbled Mrs. Lock wood, 
good-naturedly. ‘‘ Alice, I want to present Mr. Chand- 
ler—Norman Chandler, you know; you've often heard me 
speak of his mother.” 

**Where have I seen her before?” flashed through the 
young man’s brain as he bowed; but in an instant he 
remembered—she was the girl with the violets at the 
theatre. 

** Have some fried chicken,” Mrs. Lock wood continued. 
** Every one breakfasts, lunches, and dines on fried chick- 
en in New Orleans; where it all comes from I can’t im- 
agine. Where have you been this morning?” 

“ Everywhere,” said Alice, enthusiastically. ‘‘ I wan- 
dered about peeping into gardens and staring at the - 
ple on the street. fen't it all foreign, Mr. Chandler? Feo 
never been here before, and it is perfectly enchanting to 
me!” 

** Well,” said her aunt, placidly, ‘‘ you must take Mr. 
Chandler for a guide, for can't and won't go sight-see- 
ing. I knew Norman when he was in kilts, and I'll trust 
you with bim. But how warm this room is! Let us go 
out on the porch.” 

Shrove-Tuesday was still a week away, and the days 
intervening were filled by the two young people with gay 
trips bere and there. The old streets, the quaint cathe- 
dral, the tiny churches in out-of-the-way corners—all were 
fascinating. Chandler almost forgot Carey for some time, 
when a word of his companion recalled him 

“Did you notice that lame woman with the tray of 
flowers?” she asked. ‘‘ What a refined face she had! 
Why is it that lame poe always have that look?” 

**Tt’s the suffering, | suppose,” said her companion, 
‘or something— That reminds me, Miss Forbes, of the 
friend I came down here with. He is lame too, and a 
hunchbaek, but he’s the best fellow I know. I wonder 
if you remember him? Did you notice him at ‘Cy- 
rano’?’ 

Alice stopped short on the sidewalk. 

“Then it was you!” she exclaimed. ‘I’ve wondered 
and wondered You never spoke of it, but I was sttre I 
recognized you. What a knightly thing to do, to immure 
yourself behind that pillar to let an unknown girl have 

our seat! Are you always so chivalrous, Mr. Chand- 
er?’ 

**T had special reason for being chivalrous that day,” 
he smiled. 

“ Of course that reply was inevitable,” she returned, 
laughing. ‘‘ But, seriously, don’t you think it was an un- 
usual thing to do?” 

‘IT can’t believe your experience in life has been such 
as to warrant that pessimistic remark, Miss Forbes But 
to return to Carey. He is a modern Don Quixote, and I 
want you to know him. May I bring him to the hotel to- 
night?” 

** We were going to see the old market by moonlight—” 

** All the better; your aunt said she would go with us, 
and four will be a better number than three.” 

“Very well, then,” she replied, ignoring the meaning 
in his voice. 

Carey needed no second glance at Miss Forbes to recog- 
nize in her the lady of the violets, whose face had haunt 
ed his dreams. The only women who had had place in 
his life besides his old black mammy were the women in 
his books; but his tender reverence for them was a part 
of himself, a natural outcome of his spiritual temper. As 
he followed Alice and Chandler through the quiet streets 
he only half heard the flow of talk Mrs. Lockwood poured 
into his ear; his thoughts were with the girl, whose can- 
did, sympathetic face had said in the brief moment of 
meeting that she comprebended what life meant to him of 
suffering and of renunciation 

To some love comes unheralded. It needed no acquaint- 
ance to teach Carey that here was the one woman the world 
held for his worship. 

Mardi-gras came with its brilliant, exciting pageantry. 
From a little balcony on the hotel the party of four looked 
down on King Momas, the floats, the crowd of gay spec- 
tators, the strange enchanting scene. Three of the four 
had seen it before, and part of their pleasure was in watch- 
ing Alice’s radiant face and enthusiastic delight. 

fe was over all too soon, and the city fell back into 
every-day life. Northern visitors left by every train. 
Mrs. Lockwood, however, still coughed, and settled her- 
self the more firmly in her warm and comfortable quarters. 

Chandler lingered also. His acquaintance with Alice 
had begun in a careless admiration of her beauty, a feel- 
ing of pleasure in a possible flirtation under exceptionally 
romantic conditions; but as he had grown to know her in 
their constant daily intercourse this idle sentiment had 
grown into as deep and tender a love as his selfish and 
shallow nature was capable of feeling. 

As for Alice, she was in a sort of dream. The sunny 
days, the —— surroundings, the flowers and bird 
songs, all bewildered her. She was the fairy princess 
asleep in the rose-garden, waiting for the awakening kiss 
of the prince. When he came she received him unques- 
tiouingly. 


Her aunt and Carey felt no surprise when the wonder- 
ful news was imparted by the lovers. It was the inevi- 
table outcome of their weeks together. Mrs. Lockwood, 
indeed, was pleased. Chandler was of a well-known 
family, educated, good-looking, and sufficiently wealthy. 
What more could one ask? 

Carey had no comments to make. He congratulated 
Norman in the warmest words he could summon, and 
then listened in silence to the lovers’ rhapsodies. He sent 
Miss Forbes a great box of violets the next day, and later 
called at the hotel. 

** Dear Mr. Carey,” she said, taking his hand, *‘ thank 
ate so much for the flowers and all your kind wishes. I 

ope we may be good friends, for I know how fond Nor- 
man is of you, and I do want those who love him to love 
me.” 
“IT need not tell you that you are always sure of 
my friendship, Miss Forbes,” said Carey, in a muffled 
voice. 

“Sit down by me,” she said, smiling, drawing a chair 
near her, “‘and tell me all you can about him. I feel 
jealous of you to think you knew him when he was a boy 
and went to school with him.” 

6 **He was a good friend to me in those days,” began 
Jarey. 
**T knew he must have been. Iam sure he was always 
ood to the little fellows and the—weaker ones. Indeed, 
it was his chivalrous nature which first attracted me. Do 
you remember the day at ‘Cyrano’ when he gave up his 
seat to us? I am sure I began to care for him then.” 
She paused, blushing. ‘‘ You see, I can talk freely to 
you, Mr. Carey, for you are almost a part of himself.” 

Carey found the conversation more than he could en- 

dure, and he rose. 


**T must go now; I have a client to see to-night. But 
I am glad to have you speak freely to me always. You 
know | am—different—and I don’t count.” He tried to 


smile at her, and left hastily. 
, Chandler found her rather thoughtful when he came in 
ater. 

‘* What is the matter?” he asked, tenderly, kissing her 
sober face. ‘‘ What has Carey been saying to make you 
solemn ?” 

** Nothing at all,” she said, smiling at him. ‘ He only 
sang your praises and left at once. But I've been think- 
ing about him, and feeling sorry that he is so shut off 
from everything. I suppose he feels that he will never 
have anybody to love him—as I love you, | mean—and 
when he thinks of us he feels sad.” 

Norman laughed a little. ‘* How like a girl to romance 
in that fashion! Don’t you bother your dear little head 
about old Phil; he never thought of a woman in his life 
unless she was in a book. That isn’t the matter at all.” 
And he told her of the books. 

“I think it was fine of him,” said Alice, with kindling 
face; *‘ don’t you think so?” 

** Quixotic, my dear, quixotic,” said Chandler, smiling, 
** bat just like the old chap. He’ll have a pretty forlorn 
life from now on, I’m afraid.” 

“ Norman, don’t you think it would be nice to have 
him for best man in June? It would please him, I'm 
sure, to treat him as if he had no deformity.” 

“ Well,” said Norman, dubiously, “ of course it would 
be nice, but still, Alice, it would make the bridal party 
look a little queer—don’t you think?” 

* I don’t care a bit about that,” returned Alice, warm- 
ly. ** We will be independent and do as we please, and 
the poor fellow shall have all the brightness and fun of 
the wedding, and be important for once.” 

Carey was on hand at the station the next day with 
flowers and fruit and illustrated papers. He promised to 
come North to the wedding in June, and waved his hat 
to them as the train pulled out. 

An hour later he was on the strip of land he still digni- 
fied by the name of plantation. Uncle Peter and Aunt 
Chloe and the other old retainers gave him a warm wel. 
come, and old Mammy Dinah kissed him tenderly. All 
day the lonely man basked in their love and condennees. 
Just before train-time he ate his supper in Dinah’s cabin. 
She served him with trembling rness, and cast many 
long looks at his face. At last, after the dishes were all 
cleared away, a silence fell. Carey stretched his feet tow- 
ard the pine knots blazing on the hearth and sank into 
a reverie. 

Presently Dinah came and stood behind his chair and 
put her hand on his shoulder. 

**Who done hurt my baby?” she asked, with brooding 
tenderness. 

There was no reply. 

** Who done hurt my baby?” she asked again, bending 
her head to his. 

Philip turned around and hid his face on the bosom 
where he had cried out his childish sorrows and pains. 


The wedding was over. The last carriage had driven 
away. The orchestra began putting their instruments 
into their green-baize bags. One of the caterer’s men 
rolled up the red carpet sprinkled over with rice. 

, Carey hastened back to Chandler’s apartment, where he 
had been staying. 

No one had been in the rooms since the two men had 
left them some hours before, and the floor was still 
strewn with bits of paper, string, and a couple of dis- 
carded collars, reminders of hasty packing. The chairs 
were huddled into groups as the expressman had pushed 
them in moving the trunks. Cigarette ends lay on the 
table, and an odor of stale smoke was perceptible. Carey 
sat down and looked about him uneasily. 

He took a white rose from his bution-hole; the bride 
had broken it from her bouquet and put it in his coat. 
He laid it on the table gently, as though it were sentient. 

**One outlives everything in time, they say,” he mur 
mured. ‘ Even things like this, I suppose.” 

Chandler’s cat jumped upon his knee. He stroked her 
back as it arched under his friendly hand. ‘It’s rather 
forlorn, pussy, isn’t it?” he said. ‘* It’s almost enough to 
make a fellow wish he had his books back again.” 
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GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
juestions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
| cannot answer any letters by mail 





Il, A.—One of the most amusing of entertainments 
for a party of young people is a Bellamy dance, 
The dance is arranged from the idea of the book 
Looking Backwards. The guest» are asked to come 
with their clothes reversed —the boys with their 
coats and waistcoats hind side before, their collars 
and neck-ties fastened in the back, and masks and 
wigs on their heads, with long hair falling over their 
faces, through which they can see without showing 
their faces. The girls are all dressed backwards too, 
and wear poke-bonnets with lace crowns, through 
which they can see, but not be seen. The figures of a 
dance should be performed, and with their reversed 
costumes all have the appearance of dancing back- 
wards, To start the entertainment and break the 
ice at first, have an egg-hunt—very appropriate for 
an entertainment to be given about Easter-time. Hide 
china eggs all over, in every imaginable nook and 
corner. When your guests arrive, give to each a 
little basket with a ribbon bow, and start all hanting 
at the same time. 
as many eggs as possible, a prize being provided for 
whoever finds the greatest number—the baskets, inci- 
dentally, being pretty little souvenirs for every one to 
carry home. After the hunt have dancing and supper, 
and wind op the evening with a Virginia reel. 

At the hour that the guests are asked to come, 


the hostess must be ready to receive them in the par- | 


lor, The rooms should be prettily decorated with 
flowers and greens, and the lights well arranged. I 
advise you to wear the white organdie gown. Some 
one must be on hand to open the front door and tell 
the guests where the ladies’ and the gentlemen's 
dressing-rooms are, and, if possible, a maid should be 
in the ladies’ dressing-room to assist in removing 
wraps. When all have met in the parlor, the hostess 
having introduced those who are not acquainted, the 
programme of amusement begins, and lasts until time 
for refreshmenta, which should be about an hour and 
a half before the end of the entertainment. Have the 
table spread in the dining-room, prettily decorated 
with flowers, candles, little dishes of cakes, candy, 
sandwiches, etc., and big dishes of salad. A simple 
menu would be consommé, creamed oysters and sand- 
wiches, tongue and chicken salad, ices and jelly and 
cake, bonbons and coffee; lemonade or frappé, or 
both, should be served during the evening. After sup 
per the Virginia reel. The hostess must be on hand 
to say good-by to all her guests before they put on 
their wraps. 


L. G.—An invitation to a formal at home or recep- 
tion demands an after-call, whether one attends the 
function or not, but an invitation to “days” or a 
small tea demands an after-call only when one has 
not been able to be present. Mra. Sherwood’s Man- 
ners and Social published by Harper & 
Brothers, is one of the best books on etiquette; the 
price is $1 25 


Usages, 


A. H.—It is not obligatory for a person in mourning 
to write business letters on black-bordered stationery ; 
neither is it incorrect to do so, but plain white paper 
will anewer just as well. I think that a widow's high- 
est duty is to her children, and that she will be doing 
right in escorting them to small parties and quiet 
places of amusement, and encouraging them to enter- 
tain their friends quietly at home; she may draw the 
line at big functions, and if she allows her children to 
attend them she should provide a well-chosen chape- 
ron; but at other kinds of entertainments I certainly 
advise her to be with them herself. 

It would be perfectly proper for a widow to entertain 
a minister over Sunday,and she may take part in church 
affairs and do any charch-work that seems to demand 
her attention, without fear of being criticised A 
gentieman should always allow a woman, even if she 
is his hostess, to enter the house, go into a room and 
up stairs, before him in a private dwelling; only ata 
theatre or in a public place does a man lead the way 
for a woman, in o 
crowd and make it easier for her 
see “ Dress” 


For other answers 
colamn 

Sretia.—It is not necessary for a widow to see any 
one until she chooses to do #0; on the other hand, she 
is free to see whoever will be of help to her at any 
time. It is not obligatory for a widow to offer any 
refreshment to callers. A girl should take pains to 
have her mother meet all the friends who call on ber 
personally, and any one, in calling formally on her, 
mother, who is the hostess 


as well as for ber. It is not customary 


should leave a card for her 
of the house, 





The object of the hunt is to find | 


a 





to shield ber from a possible | 


to lighten one’s mourning or alter the border on one’s | 


stationery and visiting-cards for a year after the death 
of a near relative. If one wishes to attend lectures, 
musicales, or concerts, it is not amiss to do so in the 
early periods of mourning, and certainly after nine 
months of seclasion one may go to such quiet enter- 
tainments. A son or a daughter should use black- 
bordered stationery and cards when in mourning for a 
parent. 


A Constant Reaper.—It is better form to have 
coffee served to the ladies in the parlor after a lancheon 
The hostess leads the way into the dining-room,so that 
she may be there to tell her guests where they are to 
sit as they enter The guest of honor at a luncheon 
sits on the right of the hostess, and if the oldest lady 
present is the guest of honor «he should take this seat. 
It is very good form to serve Apollinaris water at a 
luncheon. 

Sunsortner.—iIf there is a good reason why there 
should be no entertainment, however amall, after a 
marriage, it is not oblizatory for the bride’s parents to 
entertain even the bridal party. A bride whose father 
is dead may walk up the aisle to the minister alone, or 
escorted by her maid of honor, bat I wonld not ad- 
vise her to omit the beantifal “ giving-away ” part of 
the service; her mother may step quietly from the 
front pew to officiate when the time comes, and after- 
wards step quietly back 


C. A. F.—The prettiest of all songs written for chil- 
dren's voices are some of the selections from Mother 
Goose Melodies, or some of those from Stevenson’s 
Child's Garden of Verse, which have been put to 
music by Nevins, or some of Eugene Field's verses 
set to music by De Koven. We have made a note of 
your request for patterns, 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





Some good quick exercise, producing perspiration enough to 
bring the impurities to the surface of the skin, a rub with a 
rough towel, a scrub with Ivory Soap, a dash of cold water and 
she is cleansed and beautified. With nerves braced and muscles 
hardened, she feels that she is indeed a new woman. 

Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick action, its easy rinsing 
quality, and the smooth, pleasant sensation it leaves, is the favorite soap 


fe r the bath. COPYRGxT 1985 BY THe PROCTER @ GameLt Co weciwma ty 
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he Best is the Cheapest 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, 
by the Ledoux Labora lares it to 
be “ unadultera 

or other substance. It is free from rancidity and all 
other undesirab and it is of Superior 
Quality and Flavor.’’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


Established 1836. 
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Op Povertry.—Call the half past one o’clock men: a 
breakfast, and invite men as well as women, as yon 


prefer to have a “mixed company.” Send your invi 
tations out abont ten days before the date of the en- 
tertainment, in the form of personal notes, in which 
you ask your friends to come to an informal breakfast 
at half past one o'clock, on a certain date, to meet 
Mrs. Blank. Your mena is very nice, although I would 
advise you to alter the salad course, and substitute for 
lobster salad, which is not conventional for a luncheon, 
a salad made of whole tomatoes peeled and served ice 
cold on lettuce leaves, with a mayounnire dressing, and 
Gervais or cream cheese and toasted crackers. Creamed 
sweetbreads may be served in paper cases, although 
silver or china cases are preferable. ‘Ihey may be 
served, as you suggest, immediately after the bouillon 
course, instead of fish, and should be eaten with a fork, 
not aspoon. Serve with the sweetbreads very thinly 
ent battered Graham-bread sandwiches cut ju trian 
gies. The rolls may be passed with the chop course, 
and some kind of cake should be served with the des- 
sert. Have the coffee passed to the women in the 
parlor after luncheon, and to the men in the dining- 
room, when the women have left. Make your table 
attractive with flowers and greens, and have the dishes 
prettily garnished, and the china and silver, even if 
they are not the finest of their kind, will never be 
noticed. For other suggestions read answer to 
* Edith,” Bazan No. 9, and to “LL, A. M.,"" No. 8 


Easorr to Know.—Vid Cracis is pronounced as if 
spelt ve-a cru-séa, and it means The Way of the Cross 
An invitation to the reception you describe demanded 
an after-call even if you attended it, for it was a large 
and ceremonious function. At any rate, | would ad- 
vise taking the risk and making an after-call; it is al- 
ways better to err on the side of being over courteous 
Address the questions you send to this department to 
Good Form column, Haurer’s Bazar. 


Cora.—The form of invitation you quote is unusual. 
A better wording would be: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Blank 
At Home 
Thursday, November the Sixth, 
Afternoon and Evening. 


This gives the same inference as the other, and is 
much more conventional. When an invitation ix 
worded as the above, the host receives with the 
hostess ; she greets the visitors first, but he stands by 
her side. The congregation at a wedding usually 
stand while the bride and groom and bridal party pase 
down the aisle and leave the church. Saturday is still 
the day of the week for a débutante, but the introduc 
tion may take place on another day if convenient. 


Puzziep Nesraskan.—An invitation to a reception 
sent in the names of two married couples should be 
acknowledged by a married couple with two of the 
wife’s and four of the husband's cards, whether they 
attend the reception and leave the cards or send them 
as regrets, and are acquainted with only one host and 
hostess. An invitation to a reception given by a host 
and hostess for a woman friend demands from a mar- 
ried couple two of the wife’s cards and three of the 
hasband’s. 


Y. H.—It seems to me that your hall is just the place 
for two small tables to stand at which tea and some 
other hot or cold beverage is served at the at home. 
If you prefer to have the tables in the sitting-room, 
they may be there; it makes a pleasant diversion for 
the guests to partake of refreshments in another room 
from that in which the hostess receives, and as it re- 
quires so much less service to have them served from 
a table than passed, I heartily advise the former. Ask 
two of your women friends to dispense hoepitalities, 
and have tea and sandwiches at one table, and coffee 
—the present fad for afternoon teas—and cake at the 
other. If the refreshments are to be passed, a servant 
should hand to each visitor, immediately after her ar- 
rival, a small tray on which is a cup of tea with a sugar- 
bow! and cream-pitcher and a cup of whatever other 


beverage you choose; after the guest has taken the 


cup, another servant or the same one brings in a tray 
on which is a plate of sandwiches, and another of cake, 
and passes the tray to the visitor; as soon as the cup 
is emptied it should be removed. You see how much 
service all this requires; for the hostess, who will be 
busy talking to her guests, cannot properly attend to it 
herself. The cup of tea, or of any beverage, is nut 
its saucer is all that ix necessary ; 
neither are napkins used when refreshments are pase- 
ed as described, and under no circumstances are the 
beverages poured from a pitcher in the parlor; the 
cups are filled in the pantry and then passed. Cer- 
tainly a hostess may with propriety ask her guests to 
have second cup of tea or of whatever she gives them 
to drink. At the large reception that you are plan 

ning I should advise having the refreshments served 
from the large dining-room table; and at this enter- 
tainment, as well as at the smaller one, you will be 
wise to ask some of your women friends to help you. 
Let me describe a reception that I lately attended. The 
hostess received in the parlor with two of her women 
friends. In the dining-room the refreshments were 
served by several other of the hostess’s friends. The 
dining-table was ornamented with a lace centre-piece 
and a big bow! of roses in the middle. Candles in can- 
diesticks, with shades the color of the roses, burned 
at the four corners of the table, and «mali dishes of all 
kinds of sandwiches, fancy cakes, and bonbons were 
placed about the table at intervals. At one end, and 
presided over by a woman who understood the art of 
making tea, was the tea service, and at the other end 
another woman served from a large punch-bow! a mild 
claret punch. There was a small table in the dining- 
room at which coffee and cake were served, and this 
was all there was to eat and drink. You could not do 
better than imitate this reception. If you have an 
objection to every kind of wine and frozen panch or 
frappé, the only thing that I can suggest for a cool 
beverage ix Jemonade, which is very good indeed if 
made of a thick syrup of lemon and orange juice com- 
bined with sugar, and Apollinaris or some charged wa 

ter instead of plain water is used. Candied cherries 
and emal! candied fruits should float in the bow! of 
lemonade, and there should be also a big lump of ice 
in it. Of course serve the lemonade or cool drink 
from a small table in the hall instead of in the dining- 
room, if you prefer. Read for other suggestions an- 
swer to “Dixie” and to “ Chicago,” Bazar No, 8, and 
to “ Cora,” No. 7. 
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Bruises, Cuts, all 
Pain, Sore Throat, 
Sore Chest, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs and 
Colds. 


(Avoid Substitutes. ) 


Pond’s Extract 


wherever used. 
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contains reviews of all important 
publications published here and 
abroad, and interesting glimpses 
of the personalities of prominent 
literary men. The reviews, spe- 
cial articles, and original matter 
come from the pens of such writ- 
ers as Rudyard Kipling, William 
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Dean Howells, Edmund Gosse, 
Dr. Henry M. Baird, Prof. A. V. 
Williams Jackson, and Henry 
James. LITERATURE is in- 
dispensable to any one who wishes 
to be well informed upon all liter- 
ary topics. Send for a sample copy 
and judge for yourself of its merits. 


10 Cents a Copy. $4 00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York, N. Y. 





organizations no 


ter, Massachusetts, is taking the in- 
itiative in an attempt to solve the 
problem of what the future of the 
General Federation is to be, a matter 
that was discussed at the biennial at Denver 
last June. The club has announced its will 
ingness to withdraw if other State clubs are 
so inclined, letting the State federation rep 
resent it in the General Society. To this 
end it has addressed a letter to the State 
chairman of correspondence, making three 
first, that the State committee 
of correspondence shall find out the opinions 
of the other clubs in Massachusetts in the 
matter of the reorganization of the General 
Federation, and ascertain if they will be 
willing to withdraw from membership if 
such action seems desirable: second, that 
the State committee also find out the opin- 


suggestions 


| ions of clubs in other States in regard to the 


matter; and third, that the committee rec- 
ommend to the General Federation repre- 
sentation by State federations only 

This is intended to bring the matter to a 
point of discussion among federated clubs, 
and the agitation has begun none too soon 
In the report of this department of the Den- 
ver biennial comment was made upon the 
yrowing feeling that the General Society 


would need reorganization to do its most | 
reports | 


effective work. A résumé of the 
presented at many of the clubs throughout 


| the country by delegates and representatives 


who went to Denver confirmed this state 
ment. It was the exception when these re 
ports did not emphasize the opinion in some 
form or other that has now in the Worcester 
Club crystallized to this action as reported. 

Federated clubs throughout the country 
will have to meet the issue squarely. Large 
longer command the re 
spect of society simply because of their size. 
The executive ability and energy needed to 
sustain them is a waste that society deplores 
The conservation of that energy ought to be 
seriously considered So far no better plan 
has been offered than that embodied by the 
Worcester women. If reconstruction is 
needed, as now seems imperative, this plan 
should be very carefully weighed and dis 
cussed before being put aside 


N OFFICIAL STATEMENT HAS 
A been sent out by Mrs. L. D. Gallison, 
secretary of the General Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, from its head 
quarters, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
which makes it seem probable that any ac 
tion that will be taken on the matter at the 


will not be favorable to consolidation with 
the D. A. R. The statement begins: * The 
action taken at the recent congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
looking to an amalgamation of that society 
with the Daughters of the Revolution, was 
entirely voluntary upon the part of the D 
A. R., and not with the sanction or at the 
request of the Daughters of the Revolution 
There is no probability of a ‘surrender’ by 
the D. R. society to the D. A. R.’s.” 


lr THE RECENT CONGRESS AT 
A Washington of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, New York State 
stepped to the head of the line as the banner 
| State in point of membership—a promotion 
that has certainly not been retarded by the 
splendid executive ability of the State regent 
for the past year, Mrs. James Mead Belden, 
of Syracuse. Her re-election at the con- 
gress, under most flattering circumstances 
| the secretary being empowered by the dele 
| gation to cast a solid vote for her—is only a 
| just tribute to her devoted work in bebualf 
of her constituency. It should be pointed 
out in this connection that there is no State 
society. The National Society, D. A. R., 
recognizes no State organization. There is 
one State officer, the State regent. She is a 
member of the national board, ex officio, 
and is the link between the State and Wash 
ington, the national headquarters. The so 
ciety is first and all the time a national one 
| A pretty incident following the statement 
by the registrar-general that New York led 
the delegations with a State membership of 
4232, which included the greatest number 
of chapters of any State, was the graceful 
tribute from the Connecticut delegation, 
heretofore representing the banner State. 
The Connecticut women promptly rose in a 
body, and the State regent, Mrs. Kinney, 
crossed to Mrs. Belden, the New York State 
regent, with a bunch of roses, an American 
flag, and the Connecticut badge. The pres- 
ent membership of the New York State so 
ciety shows a gain over last year of six hun 
dred and fifty-six members and a gain of six 
chapters. The new chapters are at Adams, 
llion, Fort Edwards, Johnstown, Fredonia, 
and the Manhattan Chapter of New York. 


HE THIRD BIENNIAL MEETING 
T of the Iowa Federation of Women’s 

Clubs will be held at Burlington, lowa, 
the first week in May. There will be a 
three days’ session, at which it is expected 
Mrs. Lowe, president, and Mrs, Henrotin, 
ex-president, of the G. F. W. C 
with Octave Thanet, will be present and 
give addresses. lowa was one of the first 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 


| is that 


coming congress at Philadelphia this month | 


| able scheme. 


, together 








HE WOMAN’SCLUBOF WORCES:- | States to federate, organizing in 1893. It 


counts to-day a membership of more than 
two hundred clubs, The standing committees 
have done excellent work in their several 
lines, notably the Art Committee, Mrs. Anna 
B. Howe, Marshalltown, chairman, which 
has greatly stimulated interest in art in 
clubs and schools. It sent out a circular 
embodying practical suggestions for beauti- 
fying school-rooms, that included the best 
methods of tinting school-room walls, ar- 
rangement of wall space, and the proper 
disposition of casts and pictures, together 
with a list of suitable casts and pictures, 
with prices attached, and information as to 
where they may be obtained. In education, 
and in philanthropic as well as in library and 
civic effort, the lowa club women have been 
similarly progressive. The federation in- 
cludes a number of strong city federations, 
among them those of Cedar Rapids, Mar- 
shalitown, Burlington, and Des Moines. 
Dubuque has the honor of having the oldest 
literary organization in the State—that of 
the Ladies’ Literary Association. This club, 
in its admirable work, has proved a model 
for many other clubs in the State that have 
worked on its lines. The City Federation 
in Cedar Rapids has also made a fine record, 
pointing with pride to a free public library 
in the city, due entirely to the efforts of the 
eleven clubs of the federation. Their work 
awakened public interest, and a vote for a 
library tax was carried, March, 1896. An- 
other old literary organization of the State 
j of the 
Waterloo, which celebrated 
anniversary last April. At that time the 
historian of the club, Mrs. Parrott, who was 
a charter member, stated, among other items 
of interest in her account of the organization 
and growth of the society, that a library of 
seven hundred volumes has been accumula- 
ted by the club. The Woman’s Club of Des 
Moines, too, has_ years to its credit and ex 
cellent work accomplished, especially in the 
extension of art interest in the community. It 
has bought in the course of its existence many 
pictures, statues, and other works of art. ~ 

The officers of the Iowa State Federation 
are as follows: president, Mrs. Emma M 
Van Vechten, Cedar Rapids; vice-president, 
Mrs. R. R. Peters, Des Moines; recording 
secretary, Mrs. J. E. Blythe, Mason City; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Jessie b 
Waite, Burlington; treasurer, Mrs 
D. Hutchinson, Ottumwa; auditor, Mrs. H. 
M. Hawley, Manchester. 


HE SELECTION OF MRS. WEST- } 
over Alden, of New York, as the offi- 


cial representative of the press of the 
United States at the International Congress 
of Women, to be held at London in June, is 
one that will be received everywhere with 
satisfaction. Mrs. Alden is not only a capa- 
ble newspaper woman, but is an author as 
well, and has demonstrated, too, her fine ex- 
ecutive ability in more than one department 
of civic work. Mrs. Alden has the courage 
of her convictions and the modesty of her 
wisdom, and may be counted upon to do 


and say in London the right thing for Amer- | 


ican press women. 


N APPEAL I8 BEING MADE TO 
A the women’s clubs of Boston and its 


suburbs to urge their endorsement of 
a petition, to be presented to the Legislature, 
praying for action in behalf of protection of 
motormen during the winter months. The 
violent storms of the past winter have 
brought this matter to public notice again 
in the communities where such protection 
is not provided. Women’s clubs have now 
become recognized as strongly influential 
upon public sentiment, and their united in- 
terest in this matter would undoubtedly do 
much good. Already some of the Boston 
clubs have endorsed the petition. New 
York and Brooklyn women have a work at 
home, if they wish to undertake it. The 
needless suffering of the motormen in both 
cities during the severe storms of this past 
season has been the matter of indignant 
comment by many persons. 
river, in New Jersey, motormen are pro 
tected, and in the twin cities of Pittsburg 
and Allegheny, where, at one focussing 


day, being at the rate of one every fifteen 
seconds, there is not an unvestibuled car. 
Many other cities in the country have en 
acted similar protective legislation. This 
would seem to be a practical work to be 
undertaken by civic clubs, and assisted by 


| all clubs, wherever the need of it exists. 


T FORMATION LAST YEAR BY 


several patriotic societies of the Prison- 

Ship Martyrs’ Monument Association 
consolidates the effort in behalf of that laud 
It should be remembered that 
any citizen of the United States, whether a 
member of a patriotic society or not, may 
become a member of the Monument Associ 
ation by forwarding one dollar to the trea- 
surer, Felix Campbell, 172 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, and sending his name 
and address to Mrs. Horatio C. King, secre 
tary, 46 Willow Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Marcaret Hamitton Wetcua. 








1899 CONSTRUCTION 









Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless. 


The forward mechanism is now placed in an 
independent bushing or sleeve, which is inserted in 
the bracket and clamped in position. . The gear 
adjustments both front and rear have been made 
entirely independent of each other, thus greatly sim- 
plifying the operation of bringing the gears to mesh. 


OUR NEW MODELS FOR 1899. 


Chainless, - - 
Columbia Chain, - 
Hartfords, ° 
Vedettes, . 


Catalogue free of any Columbia dealer, or 
by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 











POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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RAMBLER 


LEADS! & 


Because a bicycle “looks nice” is mn 


sign it is of Rameter grade To 
frictionless bearings and accuracy of 
sprockets and chain are due the easy 


running qualities of 


Rambler Bicycles- 540 


Agencies everywhere. 





Gormutiy & Jerrery Mra. Co 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo, 
Cleveland. London, Eng 




















Just across the | 





Without Friction 


Wonderful sliding adjustment of 
the bearings makes friction 
unknown in 





Waverley 


Strength and beauty 


without an eq 


Worth your while to send for Catalogue. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















860 BROADWAY, 
Union Sq. & 18th St. 





HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
Fixtures and Tiles. 


| Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Priccs 
point near the public buildings, four thou- | 
| sand cable and trolley cars pass in a single 


No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 
it. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pietsburgh Pa 


A POPULAR ite CARE, DISEASES, and 
BOOK on TREATMENT, by I 

¥ ay 

"Pp. ats, 

postpaid, 1.00 

Cireular free. Gives 

self - treatment for 

ALL Hair and Beard 


Diseases. Ilust’d Medieal Jour. Co., Publishers, Detroit, Mich. 









































“ We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A 
Loving 
Mellin’s Food Boy 





I send you by this mail the photograph of | 


the son of Capt. Tomioka of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy, whose life was saved by Mel- 
lin’s Food. When he was only 14 days old 
his life was despaired of, for his mother was 
so ill she had no milk for him, and he could 
not digest cow’s milk. 1 persuaded the par- 
ents to give him Mellin’s Food, and it acted 
like a charm. This photograph was taken 
when he was 8 months old, and he is now a 
fine boy, happy all day long, and weighs nearly 
20 Ibs. (which is very unusual for a Japanese 
baby of his age). Mellin’s Food proved so 
helpful for this baby that quite a number of 
the naval officers here have fed it to their ba- 
bies with the greatest success. 
Mrs. B. Muller, 

Imperial Naval College, Etajima, Japan. 


A free sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent upon 
request 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 








PORN CEE ON OO 


AS CRASSUS ALAS SLAP ABSASA ELE LY, 
| . THE BEAUTY 2 
A J Imparted by a clear, perfect § 
4 complexion may be pos- § 
4 sessed by every woman by > 
$ f the use of b 
4 LABLACHE FACE POWDER }; 
>| The greatest beautifier in 4 
4 the world. Invisible in ap 

4 plication, it nourishes, heals, § 





a. freshens the delicate nerves } 
N of the skin. LABLACHE 
ae Powder is sold by 


™ 


ROBERTS & CO. .S Rue de la Paix, Paris. 


tu 
N 





4 76 ew Bond St., London. 

4 KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, London. § 
QBEN. LEVY & CO e props., Boston, U. 
LAN INIRI II, SII SSSI NYA SISSY. SL SISI SSSI SSS SP SISISISIS 3 








BORATED 
TALCUI 


ENNEN'S 


an | 
» and all 
affictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthics evbelitetes, but a 
recaon for it.” 
iration. 
Sold everywhere, or mail-d on receipt ci. ) n's 
the original. ) Sample free Grnnanp Menrre Co., Newark, N. J. 











ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing Disfiguring 
Eczemas 

And every form of itching, burning, bleeding, 
scaly, pimply, and blotchy skin, scalp, and 
blood humors, with loss of hair, instantly re- 
lieved and speedily cured by warm baths with 
CuTIcoura Soap, gentle anointings with Cutt. 
CURA, the great skin cure, and full doses of 
CuTICURA RESOLVENT, greatest of blood puri- 
fiers and humor cures. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 


sealed information. Mrs. Anna M.Cross,M_D., 3 W.20th St.,N. ¥.City 





Many dealers will recommend inferior 
preparations and lower-priced articles. 
Ask for and obtain only 
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CUISINE 


DOING HER OWN WORK. 
ANY THINGS HAVE BEEN WRIT- 


ten for the benefit of the woman who 
does her own work. For her behoof 


M 


| . . 
have appeared long articles in every house- 


| of 


| for other occupations. 


keeping magazine und on the woman’s page 
every paper in the land. That these 
valuable productions are, most of them, from 
the pens of women who have never been left 
without servants does not appear to diminish 
their merits in the eyes of discerning editors, 


| although it decidedly lowers them to the per- 


ception of those women who have had prac- 
tical experience in the matters whereof the 
others write so smoothly. 

We all remember Mrs. John Rokesmith’s 
indignation against The Complete British 
Housewife, by whose counsels she strove to 
guide her feet in the unfamiliar ways of 
housekeeping. We read that on some occa- 
sions the Housewife “ might have issued her 
directions to equal purpose in the Kamtcbat- 
kan language. In any crisis of this nature 
Bella would certainly exclaim, aloud: ‘Oh, 
you ridiculous old thing, what do you mean 
by that? You must have been drinking.’” 

If the American housekeeper does not put 


this case. She hires a woman to do all the 
washing and part of the ironing. 

Having diligently studied household mag- 
azines, and being, moreover, a woman of a 


practical turn of mind and of good physical | 


health, our housekeeper is exceptionally 
well-equipped. 
in pursuance of the plan outlined above. 
The design is a little disturbed by the fact 
that her children are not celestial visitants, 
but only buman beings. They squabble a 
little while dressing, and the cleanliness of 
their hands leaves something to be desired. 
The mother must stop her breakfast prepara- 


| tions to braid one daughter's hair, to tie the 


the case in quite this form, she feels the situa- | 


tion no less strongly. There is something 
peculiarly maddening in the assumption 
made by so many writers on household topics 
that a woman can do all her own work and 
have time for other things besides. Accord- 
ing to these writers, it is a simple undertak- 
ing to get the labor of a house out of the 
way, and then to have time and energy left 
The theorists have 


| it all sketched out in so orderly a fashion 
| that there seems to be no chance for the way 
| faring woman, though a fool, to err therein, 


| 
| 


She is guided on every step of the way. In 
the morning she is to rise betimes, slip on a 
wrapper, start the fire, put on the kettle, and 
then return to finish her dressing. The ta- 
ble should have been set the night before, 
and the oatmeal boiled, or at least souked, 
that it may require little time to cook. When 
she is dressed she will find the kettle boiling. 
The coffee can drip or the tea draw while 
she fries the bacon or broils the steuk or 
beats up an omelet, and the whole business 


of preparing breakfast will be but a baga- | 


telle. 

The meal over, her husband started for 
business, and the children to school (it is 
taken for granted that the infants are of 
the phenomenal variety who wash and dress 
themselves without delay or neglect or fall- 
ing out), it is a light matter for the house 
keeper to wash the handful of dishes, to 
brush up the dining-room, and set the table 


| for luncheon, to dust ber drawing-room, and 


put the bedrooms in order. By ten o'clock, 
if she has breakfasted at eight, the house is 
in sweet, fresh order, and the mistress of it 
may either sally forth to do her marketing, 
or, if she has all she needs in the house, she 
has an hour or two ahead of her before it is 
time to begin her preparations for lunch. In 
this leisure she may sew, or write notes, or 
keep up her piano practice, or pursue aChau 
tauqgua course, 

lt is not necessary to follow the outline 
further. Every woman upon whom much 
house-work falls has read the like, and been 
affected by it in one of two ways. Either 
she has become convinced of her own inca- 
pacity and utter lack of ability as a house- 
keeper, or else she has flown into a righteous 
rage With the author, who could not, she de- 
clures, know less of the subject if she were a 
man! 

The fact cannot be talked away that the 
woman who has all her own work to do has 
avery hard row to hoe. There are a few 
exceptions. Amoug them is the childless 
woman who has a small apartment, and 
whose husband is only at home for breakfast 
and dinner. Another is the woman who does 
nothing but her house-work, who has no love 
for study, little for social life, who is satis 
fied to remain in her home and discharge the 
duties connected with it, who cares neither 
for theatre nor music, and never attends a 
lecture. There are such women even in the 
city of New York. But for the woman who 
has known better days, to use the hackneyed 
phrase, it is a cruel struggle. 

Let us suppose that, asa girl, she has culti- 
vated her musical and artistic tastes. She 
has been a social favorite, and has formed a 
good-sized circle of pleasant friends. She 
has done her share of church work, in Sun- 
day-school and in mission or benevolent so 
cieties. When she married she had no idea 
of abandoning all that had made her outside 
life bright and happy. Unfortunately her 
husband’s income has not increased in pro- 
portion to the growth of her family. She has, 
let us say, two or three children, who have 
passed babyhood, but are still too young to 
be of much practical help in the house, even 
if they were not at school most of the day. 

For the sake of illustration, let us suppose 
that she lives in a modern New York or 
Brooklyn apartment-house, where she has all 
conveniences in the way of hot and cold wa- 
ter, gas-stoves, and steam heat. She has no 
furnace to care for, no stairs or front steps 
or sidewalks to keep clean. Everything is 
on one floor.. If ever there were circum- 
stances in which it was a simple matter for 
a woman to do her own work, it is surely in 


boy’s cravat, and to ‘* zamine the corners,” as 
the small Fauntleroy put it. Then she must 
help find books and caps and mittens. All 
this should have been done the night before? 
But, as I said, these children are ouly human. 

When they are off, she goes back to her 
kitchen. It is nearly nine o’clock. The 
dishes, according to schedule, should have 
been half washed by now. She falls to work 
at them, gets them out of the way, washes 
the pots and pans she has used in preparing 
break fast, interrupted by taking the ice from 
the iceman and scouring the inside of the 
refrigerator. Then the sink must be scrubbed, 
and it is quite possible that the floor needs 
wiping upinspots. She rinses out her dish 
towels, puts them on the stove to boil, and 
goes into the dining-room. The floor must 
be brushed, the furniture dusted. When 
she leaves the room to go to the bedrooms 
the clock is striking ten. ‘This is the hour 
at which she should sit down to sew, or write 
notes, or practise her music. 

By the time she has made up the beds, and 
put away the children’s clothes, aud washed 
out the basins and wiped out the bath-tub, 
and put out clean towels, and straightened 
the rugs, and dusted the drawing-room, and 
watered the plants, and brushed up the hall, 
and rubbed a few spots off the windows, it 
is time to begin to think of luncheon. She 
recalls, with a pang, that she has not swept 
the nursery, nor polished the faucets in the 
bath-room nor the brass andirons in the 
drawing-room, nor filled the lamps, nor clean 
ed the paint. The windows need washing, 
too, and the children’s clothes-closet is out 
of order, but she has no time to look to them 
now. 

So the day goes. When she has finished 
the children’s luncheon and sent them back 
to school, and washed the dishes, she must 
go out to market. After she comes in she 


| must sew on buttons and darn stockings or 


| cook. 


set patches until it is time to peel the vegeta- 
bles for the dinner and put on the meat to 
It takes time and energy to get the 
dinner, and when the last dish is finally 


go to bed, haunted by the knowledge that 
she has left undone half she had meant to do— 
that the house is not clean; that the sewing 
is falling behind; that she has not had time 
even to read the paper, much less a good 
book 

For the solution of the problem of how to 
do thirty-six hours’ work in a day twenty- 
four hours long, and with only the amount 
of strength required for a day of that length, 
I have no suggestion to offer. Upon only 
one point can | give advice. Whatever else 


| may be neglected, do not let the kitchen suf 


fer. If food must be poorly cooked or a 
room be cleaned, let the room go. Cleanli- 
ness may be next to godliness, but there will 
be little godliness without proper nutrition. 
Something must be crowded out, but do not 
let it be the careful choice and preparation of 
food. This may not be rich or elaborate, 
but there should be a good variety of nour- 
ishing food, well cooked. If there is a stew 
instead of a steak, let it be seasoned judi- 
ciously,and made appetizing as well as whole- 
some. It is never economy to defraud the 
palate 

** We each of us have all the time there is. 
Our mental and moral status is determined 
by what we do with it.” Neither moral nor 
mental status will be worth consideration if 
the outside of the cup and platter are kept 
clean while the inside is empty or filled with 
indifferent food 

CuristiINnE TERHUNE HERRICK 


Dixik 
lows: To 2 cupfuls of crisp, white celery, cut into 
half-inch lengths, add a cup of firm tart apples, cut 
into tiny squares. Mix thoroughly together, and cover 
with a mayonnaise dressing made according to the fol- 
lowing directions: Break into a chilled bow! the yolks 
of 2 eggs drained from the whites, Squeeze upon them 
a few drops of lemon juice, and with a silver fork be- 
gin to stir with a rotary motion, The yolks should 
thicken at once. Meanwhile your salad-oil should 
have been made cold by standing in the ice-chest sev. 
eral hours before it is needed. Begin to pour your 
oi] about a teaspoonful at a time, upon the yolks, 
and as this thickens add more and in larger quanti- 
ties until a cupful is used. 
pinch of white pepper, the tame of mustard, and 
enough lemon juice or vinegar to make the dressing 
tart enough to suit the taste. The acid will thin the 
mixture, but a half-cupful more of oil, poured in 
gradually as you stir the dressings will bring it back 
to the required degree of thickness. If all your ingre- 
dients are thorouglily chilled, and your bow! and fork 
very cold, this mayonnaise may be made in fifteen 
minntes. The dressing must be made before the 
salad, so that it may be poured over apple and celery 
as soon as they are mixed, as the apple will become 


| discolored if allowed to stand exposed to the air, 


Now add a little salt, a | 


She begins the day bravely, | 
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An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrvur or Fies, manufactured by the 
Cavirors1A Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most ceiveahten to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
poamegy Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acti on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakenin 
or irritating them, make it the idea 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing fi 
are used, as they are pleasant 'to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFoRNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only.. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

‘VILLE, KY. NEW YORE, W. Y. 

by all Druggists.—Price Sc. per bottle 


ESPIRITU 
SANTO 


LOUIS 
For sale 











Al Novel by Henri- 


washed she is too tired to do much besides | 


elta Dana Skinner. 


Oe: the first time, perhaps, in the 
history of American fiction has 

a talented novelist portrayed 
the Catholic faith in its most beautiful 
aspects, and with unsurpassed sin- 
cerity and truth. The author of 
‘* Espiritu Santo’ comes of a literary 


| family, being the granddaughter of 


The celery and apple salad is made as fol- | 


Richard Dana, poet, and founder of 
the North American Review, and 
daughter of Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
author of ‘‘Two Years Before the 
Mast.”” Mrs. Skinner was brought up 
in the Unitarian faith, and was con- 
verted to Catholicism when.a girl of 
eighteen. She received her education 
at a Parisian convent, whence she 
drew the characters and the incidents 
of ‘‘Espiritu Santo.”” This is her 
first extended work since 1878, when 
her letters from the French convent 
were published under the title, ‘‘A 
Queen at School.’’ Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote to her on that occasion, 
and said: ‘* You have told one story 
so well that you must tell many, and 
it is quite clear that your pen belongs 
to the public.”” ‘‘Espiritu Santo” has 
fully justified Dr. Holmes’s prophesy, 
for never before has a literary artist 
presented a religious faith in a novel 
with such sincerity of purpose. In 
addition it is a thoroughly interesting 
and entertaining love-story. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York & London 








IM OLAS and BABY PIM OLAAR, the daintiest, most 
piquant table relishes; wholesome, delicious, appetizing, 
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rreepondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 


ot tiglenst three weeks before the answers are needed 


The Bazan has a very largo correspondence, and regrete that 


t answer any letters by mai 


E.oms.—For a house party you will need a emart 
rolf costame, a pretty tea gown quite elaborate in 
at least two evening gowns with low waists, 
or, if you wieh, you can have one made with a high 
waist, but You must have aleo 
and, if money is no object, you 
wonld better put in a princesse gown of gray cash- 
Do pot forget an attractive bedroom wrapper, 
that ali your lingerie ise dainty. 


desiyn, 


it must be very emart 
4 th walking gown, 


mere 
aud be sure 


A. B. ¢ You might take the design of the white 
gown in the spring number of the Bazan 
and modify it in your gingham, petting tucking in the 
gingham where the little ruchings of ribbon 
Use bias bands of the material, in- 
stead of the little ruffles on the foot of the skirt. The 
ywhe are really quite severe this year. You 
can wear a figured piqué ekirt with shirt- waiste, 
althongh I should not advise putting too vivid a 
color in the shirt-waiet. A white or pink 
You can even wear silk shirt-waists 
with flowered piqné skirts. 


organdie 


there are 
n the organelle 


ringham g 


pattern or 


will be the beet 


LL 


the heavy 


A pean de sole is my advice, or else one of 
ack silks Make it up with a circalar 
skirt, and some trimming down each side of the front 
breadth—lines of jet passementerie, 
satis The wailet 
back or with rounded baeque effect; in front be sare 
to have it look soft and fall. A jacket effect in front 
is always pretty, and you could then pat in a narrow 
vest or front of white satin with lace over it, or of 
hiffon. Be sure the fronts come nearly to- 
trim them with jet, or tarn them back with 
Make the 
op-skirt, and take the model of 
the waist of the black organdie in the «pring number ; 
at the skirt you must make quite different. Have 


pleated 
gether; 
satin revers, on which have a line of jet. 
with the d 


organdie 


the gored skirt with an attached flounce, the flounce 
trimmed with littl ruffles edged with dark bine 
ribbon 

Alpa.—Tan shoes and stockings, or plaid stockings 


and tan shoes will be worn this year with bicycle 
skirts. The white mohair ekirte 
mohair costumes are very attractive, and look particu- 
uly well with the wash silk waistsa. There are all 
sorts of collars to be worn this season. The ribbon 
pat onee around the neck, crossed at the back, and 
then tied in front either in a bow-knot or sailor knot, 
the edges trimmed with lace, is a very good style; 
siso the four-in-hands and the ribbon stock-collars 
with the edge turned over of some sheer lawn or em- 
broidered linen. You will find shirt-waists illustrated 
in the epring namber of the Bazan The narrower 
the belt the better this year; warrow leather belts, 
satin ribbon, or cloth like the material of the gown, are 
all in fashion, the belt being fastened with a very 
small buckle. The Pompadour style of hair-dressing 
still prevails, but we are told there is to be a change 


during the summer 


Z. ¥. X. 
owing to the new process of making crape, and crape 
veils are mach more worn now than they were owing 
to this fact. In England and France, particularly in 
England, they aré wearing crape more than they have 
for a long time, and you can have nothing handsomer. 
A thin none’ veiling in a dull black will make you a 
very good You can trim it with bands of « rape, 
or a circular flounce entirely of crape. Have an Eton 
jacket of crape with long points in front, or, if this 
u too light mourning, have the waist of 


yown 


seems to yo 


the none’ veiling with deep cuffs of crape and crape | 


front 


giri witha 


bands across the Make the white wool frock 
for your littl gored skirt; 
with a yoke of corded white «ilk, 


have the waist 
and around the yoke 
slashed revere, aleo faced with the corded silk. The 
material itself shonid a little over the belt, 
which should be of white silk also. The sleeves should 
be cut small, pointed at the wrist, and @uished with a 
narrow ruffle of the white silk. 


blouse 


M. P.—You will be better pleased, I am quite sure, 
if you have the sleeves of lace or net. You will need 
to make your skirt over, for it mast be almost tight be- 
low the waist-line at the back. Use your red silk for 
be sure your sleeves are tight-fitting 
and you can have a little cap at the top, if they seem 
too plain. Have the cap of lace, net, or the organdie 
If you put on the organdie you will get more breadth 
the shoulders, which is supposed to be desir- 


collar and belt 


croee 


able 


Brows, D. R.—Shirt-waiste bionse in front just a 
little, but nothing like so much as they did last year. 
The blousing comes directly in front, so that the waist 
has the effect of fitting into the figure at the sides 
The cuffs of the new waists turn over. Very narrow 
belts will be worn, either cloth, the material of the 
skirt, black satin, or leather, fastened with email 
buckles. Make your striped taffeta waist as mnch like 
a shirt-waist as possible, but do not have cuffs on the 
So many of the «mart silk waists now have 
regular dress sleeves, and they look infinitely better. 
Finish the sleeves at the wrist in a point with some 
Your skirt should be made with the 
material separate from the lining; it will hang very 
much better made that way 


sleeves. 


rowe of tacking 


Aw Ovp Scnsontnen.—Black taffeta skirts will be 
work again, altlhoagh they are net so fashionable as 
they were Inet year. The prettiest are trimmed with 
rows of tncks or with stitched bands, the bands made 
separate from the «kirt—that is, made and then stitch- 
ed with innamerable rows of stitching, and put on the 
skirt as braid would be put on. The cirenlar shape is 
the best for a taffeta skirt. Your idea of tucking it to 
the waist I am quite sare you would not like; it will 
nake you look very short. You would better trim it 


with stitched bands 


Heeree. —Narrow 


your 


black velvet ribbon ought to trim 
attractively. It is such a pretty dainty 
pattern, and it will be thrown out mach better and 
have more effect if you use black with it than any- 
thing else. If you do not like the idea of black, 
yon can go to the other extreme and use white; but 
then you must nse it in Ineertions and edgings of 
white lace. Heavy lace, euch as guipure, will be the 
best. 


gown 


or even folds of | 
iteelf you can have round at the | 


indeed, the white | 


| 
Yes, the crape veils are very mach lighter 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


FRANCE (Normandy) 


Normandy, though only a small corner of Europe, bordering 
on the English Channel, has been of great importance in the 
world’s history, and to literature and art has 
proved an inspiring theme. 

First inhabited by the Gauls, this province 
passed into the hands of the Romans, and from 
\. them to the Northmen, who gave it the name 
of Normandy. It is now a part of the Republic 
of France, divided into five departments, 
in which fishing and agriculture form the 
chief pursuits of the simple, industrious 

people. 

Our photograph shows two women of 
the peasant class, wearing the large, 
picturesque white caps which have 
characterized Norman women since the 

days of William the Conqueror. 

There are about 150 Singer offices in 
France ; among them are Caen, Cherbourg 
and Havre,in Normandy. In this beautiful 
country the family exists in a very attrac- 
tive form; nearly every one has a sewing- 
machine, most of which are Singers. 


Sold on Instalments. You can try one FREE. Old Machines taken in Exchange 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in Every City in the World 
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; CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


With ? 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST }siccre{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
NO SEPARATE 

All Patterns One Size Only —bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 

Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


‘ Dear Sirs,— .1899 





WAIST, No SKIRT, No........ COSTUME, No...... ‘ 


for which I enclose . cents, 


Address 


Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: No. 160, on page 270; No. 161, see Color Plate ; 
No. 162, om page 271. 


Address Harper & Brorners, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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stare at us from every corner of a room 
| 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 3 
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$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 





Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


G. A, T.—Why, my dear friend, I consider you rich ! 
You may have to practice economies, as you say; but 
why bemoun that fact? Economies, whether of the 
state or the household, represent only the ordering 
and arrangement of given forces and materials so 
that the best possible results may be attained with the 
least possible waste of either. The necessity for econ- 
omy in our personal affairs confronts each of us daily— 
each of us, at least, who wants to order his hours in- 
telligently. Some persons with a superabundance of 
health or money or strength may ignore this necessity 
for a time, but the day of reckoning comes at last to 
each. 

With a house such as yours, nearly a century in your 
family, with some good old bits of farnitare, you ought 
to feel that your need for “considering economy” as 
only an inspiration. It ought to develop in you your 
best ingenuitive faculties, your taste, your judgment 
Bring all these into operation, and, behold! a com- 
fortable and beautiful house wil! be yours. 

But now let us see what is the first thing to be done. 
That hall ranning through the house has a distinctive 
quality. Have you arranged for a pretty vieta when 
the back door is open? Be sure to do this, with a gar- 
den path, an arbor, flowers, or a fountain. If a blank 
wall faces that door, then cover the wall with vines. 

Next get at your inside walls. Use a plain color in 
your drawing-room, because your carpet is flowered, 
and the effect of too many broken surfaces would only 
be distracting. And becanse you must retain the car- 
pet, as well as the wall-paper of your library, which 
opens on the other side, I should alo use o plain pa- 
per in the hall, or one with so obscure a pattern that 
it would be practically invisible. A plain red, not too 
brilliant, and with no purple tone in it, would be good, 
for it would repeat some of the colors of your library 
and some of your drawing-room without clashing with 


either. In your dining-room a soft reddish tone would 
be agreeable. With the white paint running through 


out your house, on which you are to be congratulated, 
these would go well 

Now get all your old farnitare together, and put it all 
in your library. It would not do with that parlor car- 
pet. Put bookcases all round your library; bring in 
some palms. If your room is large enongh, boy a big 
broad writing-table for it; it will be so much better 
than a desk. A desk always seems to me tov intimate, 
too exclusively one’s own, for a library to which a 
whole family onght to have access. On this table have 
all your silver writing affairs, your paper, stamps, and 
ink always ready for use. Have your most comfort- 
able chairs in this room. Keep the windows eney of 
access, and the lights arranged for comfortable read- 
ing. Have one sofa or lounge. 

Keep your fireplaces open. You can easily buy an- 
other pair of andirons for little money, Brass is al- 
ways best, though wrought-iron is good. Always have 
your loge neatly laid and ready to be lighted. An un- 
tidy fireplace mars a room. Get rid of the plush-cov- 
ered oak furniture, and do not hesitate to pat In your 
garret all ugly and objectionable pieces of furniture. 
One has to go ruthlessly through one’s possessions 
now and then, and get rid of ugly things which some- 
how have crept in. That old bookcase and desk com- 
bined, with ite glass doors, would look well in the 
parlor, with the best bric-a-brac inside 


Youne Hovsexrerre.—lf, like you, | could have had 
a thousand dollars for establishing myself when I first 
began housekeeping, I should have fancied myself a 
Creeus. I would like the sensation even now of hav- 
ing so mach. How 1 would change and twist some 
things about, and bow I would get rid of others. What 
dining-room chairs I would buy, and what a table! 
And then my bed-valance. Is there anything prettier 
than a bed-valance, or anything barder to manage? 
But, then, how everything in our houses disappoints 
us at times. Most of those I know are full of mis 
takes made by inexperienced housekeepers in enthu- 
siastic moments when just the right thing seemed to 
have presented itself—the right thing which tarned 
out to be so dreadfal afterwards. Oh, these after- 
wards in house-building! They come when oar money 
is gone, and when useless regrets about ugly things 
They come, 
too, when we have happened to see that very day in 
another house some great success where ours has been 
a failare. 

It is becanse I want to spare you these disappoint- 
ments that I tell you to begin by thinking that you 
have only seven hundred dollars to spend. With the 
little surplus with which this good resolution will 
leave you, your mistakes may be rectified, and, more 
than that, some day when you are in an old shop and 
come across a piece of furniture or a pretty hanging 
yon will have the wherewithal to buy it. Because, no 
matter how well you furnish a house at first, there will 
always be other things that you need as your tastes 
develop. 

First of all farnish your kitchen. No house can run 
well unless this is done. Then get your beds, that 
you all may be refreshed for the day's work. After 
that get your table service. Blue Canton is always 
satisfactory. Last of all,do your parlor. No parlor 
ever amounts to anything that does not grow with the 
individual's growth. So allow yourself plenty of lati- 
tude. If you have only two dollars to spend, spend 
one of it on your walls—they are the most important 
consideration in the living part of any house. In so 
small a place as yours you want uniform tones, and I 
should make the two rooms and the vestibule all green, 
or the vestibule a light yellow and the two rooms 
green. Plain filling on the floors is pretty, thongh it 
spots unless you have rugs. Cannot you shellac your 
floors? Otherwise use the filling. By no means have 
the hat-tree in the reception-room. It would abso- 
lutely spoil it. Hide it somewhere, or build a closet, 
and never let anybody's hats or coats, except those of 
a visitor, be seen about your halls or rooms. 


F. H.—Yonu will find an answer to the first question 
in any cyclopedia, and the second question will prob- 
ably be answered in a comprehensive historic work. 
The Bazar regrets that it cannot- answer any ques- 
tions of a cyclopedic character. 


H. H.—Please send stamped and addressed envelope 
for further information. 


Cawapuan Gret.—Please send stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope for further information. 
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Registered Trade- Mark. 


ovelty 
cinghams. 


Among the newest and 
most exquisite designs in our 
high - grade ginghams are 
solid colors of pink, blue, hetio, 
red, and black, with a broad 
stripe of white threads woven 
on the surface in such a way | 
that the effect is of a white 
lace stripe over a color. We 
also have this lace effect with 
narrow stripes between of 
green, helio, red, or navy 
blue with white. These are 
charmingly artistic and will 
develop admirably in Waists 
or Gowns. 

35 and 40 cents per yd. 
28 in. wide. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








| 
APPROVED AND SPECIFIED BY 
REDFERWN ane aii other leading | 
, Ladies’ Tailors. 











Is the only shield that is 
Absolutely 
Odorless and 
Impervious. 
No Rubber. 
No Chemicals. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 25c. 
for sample pair. Illustrated booklet free. 


OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 


Bam eB RAE RAMA n 


MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
asso ent of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H the Princess 
of Wales. 
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EW/NGMACHINE NEEDLES | 


for all the Popular Machines. 
and indispensable, sup plying a long-felt want 


SL Bd TAA Dts 


They are perfect, practical, | 
These | 


needles can be threaded with your eyes closed. We send 
an assortment of 6 needles, 1 Bunnell Thread Carrier, and | at- | 
tachment, postpaid to any ack iress, 50 cents. State name of your | 
machine when ordering All orders receive prompt attention. | 


These needles for sale by the manufacturers only 


The Self-Threading Machine Needle Co., 
S85 Splizer Bullding, - - ~- TOLEDO, Ohio. 
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FOR .ABEES and CHILDREN. 
Button 


rite for cireu Ag 
FAY STOCKING CO.. 44 T St., Elyria, 0. 


| a false front of white or some color. 


| skirt. 


| much smarter. 


| tached flounce with a band of ineertion. 
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nts of the Bazam are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
correspondence, 


Psaray - prpentty A 
M. 8. B. 


stripe in your material, and of course it will be very 
practical for your purpose. I am afraid to advise a 
princesse gown of the material of which you enclose 
sample. Being striped goods, the danger is that the 
lines would be too long and would not be graceful. 
You will, I am eure, be better pleased if you have a 
jacket effect—one of the new smart little jackets in 
bolero style, trimmed either with dark bine velvet or 
dark bine satin and lace. The skirt you can cut just 
like a princesse skirt, arranging the waist so that the 
lines will match the lines on the ekirt; bat you must 
break it with the belt; otherwise it will look just like 
a princesse gown. 


L. M. 8.—The only thing to do with your skirt is to 
lengthen it from the foot. Cut it entirely over, if it 
be wide enough to allow of a breadth being taken out 
to make a circular flounce. It takes very little ma- 


- terial for the upper parts now, as the skirts are worn 


so close around the hips, and the bias flounce takes 
surprisingly little material, If there is not enough 
material in the skirt as it is now, lengthen it with 
white silk or some white material, and then cover the 
piecing with rows of ribbon gathered a little fall. 


—There is no reason why you should not | 
have the lining of your silk gown to match the dark | 





You will require a lining, but you can have it separate | 


from the skirt, and it need not be of silk. I should 
advise a shirt-waist with a belt, or a sueh, if you like 
sashes. You will need to hem the flounce at the bot- 
tom. You can do this by machine if you use a very 
flue thread 


Ov» Suusorisen.—You will do best, I think, with 
the black organdie. They are very «mart, particularly 
when made over a lining that is so good as the ma- 
terial of which you encloseample. You can have a 
gored skirt or a circular one, with a shaped front 
breadth trimmed down each side of the front breadth 
with bands of black satin ribboo. Have three or four 
narrow ruffles around the foot of the skirt, which must 
have a decided flare to it. Put as many ruffies as you 
can just around the hem of the under-skirt. There 
are one or two illustrations of organdie gowns in the 
spring number; you may find it best to combine the 
skirt of one with the waist of another. There are also 
shirt-waists illustrated in the spring uamber of the 
Bazan 


A Lrrriz Gran’s Moruer.—You will have to put your 
girl into almost long skirts if she is so tall; certainly 
they must reach nearly to her ankles. Girls of that 
age who are tall very often wear gowns that just clear 
the ground. 


Isanutse C.—Near slik or a good percaline would 
be the best lining. I would advise near silk for the 


| skirt, and « thie cambric for the waist. You want, of 


course, to have as long lines as possible. I think the 
skirts with the narrow front breadth—that is, narrow 
at the top and wide at the foot—with a floance around 
the back part of the skirt, would be the best. You 


and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Cursyvua.—You would better buy acrépov. Before 
deciding send for samples, as there are so many dif- 
ferent weaves of that material in fashion, some of 
which are heavy and cumbersome, and do not make 
up well for summer gowns. 


Pexr_exep.—You will find the best thing is to have 
abustle. In this same column I have said that bueties 
were not fashionable, but that does not apply to a 
figure like the one you describe. One thing you want 
to do is to carry a line around the beck so as to make 
the back look larger than the front, if possible. Have 
the skirts made long with all the trimming perpen. 
dicular (the bustle must be directly. in the centre 
of the back). All her waists must have a very long 
line. You think this makes her more conspicuous, 
but I think you are mistaken, The pointed jacket 
fronts that come below the belt in front are very good. 
Why do you not advise this young lady to go to sume 
physical-culture teacher and take a course of lessons? 
It is wonderful what a difference this will make in any 
one whois awkward, From your description I should 
think you could perfectly well wear purple or white, 
but be sure to have a lot of white in the trimmings of 
your waist, particularly near the face. This will make 
a great deal of difference. When buying the purple, 
be careful to get a becoming shade; there are many 
different shades to chouse from. Sometimes the pur- 
ple that has some pink in it is better than the one that 
has bine. I am sure you will find amongst them a 
shade that is becoming. 


Inquinine Sunscrisen. —White and gray are mourn- 
ing colors, although of late years they have been used 
very much by people who are not in mourning. You 
can put them on after a year of wearing mourning. 
Certainly you can use the nainsook embroidery. I 


| cannot tell you what next summer's fashions wil! be ; 


this summer is as far abead as I am able to judge. The 


| danger of cutting a tunic over-skirt is, of course, that 


can then sew,the material into the seams of the lining, | 


of course leaving the flounce louse. The prettiest way 
to trim it would be with little ruffles of black satin 
ribbon about the width of the black satin in the stripe. 
Put these down either side of the front breadth and 
around the top of the flounce. Make the front of the 
waist so that it has long points, trimming the points 
with a narrow ruching. Have a very narrow white chif- 
ov or mousselive de soie vest and a soft white collar. 


Country.—A thin serge or a linen will be the best 
travelling dress. This should be made with a little 
reefer and gored skirt to wear with white waists. The 
linen and even the serge suits you can buy ready- 
made for very little. I have seen exceedingly smart 
little suits for two and three dollars, of grass linen 
trimmed with white. They are most serviceable and 
becoming to a child. The prettiest hat to wear with 
this is a little sailor hat. It is a mistake to dress 
children too elaborately, particularly for travelling. 
For yourself I should advise a peau de soie made into 


| a jacket instead of a waist—one of the smart litue 


jackets that were used last year, made with the short 
tails in the back and the long pointed fronts, showing 
Try always to 
have as long a line as possible from your shoulder to 
your waist, and do not have the waist too tight over 
the bust; it will only emphasize the size. The French 
fronts are always more becoming to stout people. 


L. B.—The coat must be made with the permanent 
lapele. The extra ones are buttoned on, each set being 


it is a very marked style, and consequently is more 
Hable to change. The stockings of which you speak 
are quite fashionable for house wear, aud are always 
becoming. The chiffon and net ties are much smaller 
than they were. Everything in the way of neck-wear 
is smart at present; there does not seem to be any 
one decided style. The silk stocks with the long end» 
are still worn, but are hardly so smart as they were. 


Constant Reaper.—Washing your lace in beer will 
stiffen it. You can use it aguin as a flounce around 
the bottom of the skirt at the back, not across the 
front breadth; or you can put it across the front 
breadth and pot have any trimming at the back. Lace 
is put on in the most eccentric ways this season, 
both on skirts and waists. You must cover the whole 
body of your waist with the lace, or elee have a yoke 
and sleeves of it, with the body of the waistof silk. It 
is a very pretty pattern, and I see no reason why it 
should not be made up satisfactory; but I should not 
advise spending a great deal of money on the gown. 


Patry.—Make the black French serge into a coat 
and skirt, and the crape cloth into a house gown. 
This laxt will be pretty made ip a princesse gown with 
a deep cape trimmed with dall mourning silk or crape» 
as you prefer. 1 should not advise wearing the nar- 
row bands and cuffs of linen; they are supposed 
to be more suited to a widuw. Yuu can wear all 








white in summer, but for shirt-waists you must have | 


a plain dimity or Madras. 


A. B. C.—I cannot advise having that silk made 


up for the purpose of which you speak. You would 
much better keep it until next winter, wearing it then 
with heavy waiste. There is no reason why you 
should not wear the hat you describe if it is becoming 
to you, but be sure it is becoming, and becoming to 
you side face as well as full face. Older women wear 
hats a great deal more than they did, and, although 
bonnet-strings are coming into fashion again, it is 
rather unusual to see a woman even over fifty years 
with bonnet-strings tied under the chin. 


M.S. J.—A plain white silk skirt would be very 
smart, but if you do not care to go to that expense, 
there are a great many light wool materials ihat make 
up attractively. Even a white cotton crépe is very 
good, but you will find more variety in the light wool 
goods. The skirt should be made on the circular plan, 


| or else with a long tunic and a floance on the under- 


made separate from the body of the coat. The light | 


gray cloth will look the best. If you use the appliqué, 
you should put it either on corded silk or satin. The 
veiling comes in all the different shades of gray ; it is 
very pretty, buat, to my mind, too light. The dull steel 
grays are very ugly. Five gores are sufficient in a 
The only bustle that can possibly be made is a 
pad of cotton right im the centre of the back. This is 
sometimes used by women who are hollow in the 
back. The new costumes were described at length in 
the Bazar. 


Tuety Yeaus’ Sussoninen.—You will be better sat- 
isfied if you buy yourself a foulard silk than by spend- 
ing money in ginghams. The silk certainly looks 
There are a great many good qualities 
as low as seventy-five cents a yard, and even less than 
that. You would better make the skirt with an at- 


waist round at the back,and in front blousing a little be 
low the belt; the belt and an inside vest either of white 
Irish point-inece or of tucked muslin. There are a great 
many charming patterns in the figured China silks 
quite suitable for morning as well as afternoon wear. 


L. K.—The gored skirts are very good, as ix the cir- 
cular pattern, for linen and piqné. I should advise, 
however, the gored skirt for the linen, and the circular 
for the piqué. The only objection to the circular is 
that in a thin material it isapt toeag. The five-gored 
skirt is the best. An Eton coat should not make you 
look short, if you model it after the new ones which 


| have long points in front, and are made a little below 


the waist-line in the back, the belt pat down on to the 
skirt, thus giving an inch or two te the figure. You 
wonld better make the Eton coat finished in itself, and 
have extra revers of white. 


skirt, showing juet below the tunic. 
ing gown the very best thing you can buy is a pretty 
muslin—a dotted Swiss is lovely, and will launder. 


8. T.—I think you will be better pleased with the 
green yoke than with the black; however, you must 
choose whichever is most becoming. There are some 
shades of green that are intensely unbecoming, bat 
the right shade of green that goes with brown is, as a 


rule, becoming to everybody. Try the effect of green | 


against the face before you decide. 


Susan.—You can use the lace of which you enclose 
sample. All laces are now fashionable, but by all 
means make it up over black; it is not handsome 
enough to put over a white lining. The figured taf- 
feta or China silks (China fonlards) are quite the 
smartest for summer wear. They come in a great va- 
riety of designe, and are going to be worn mach this 
summer. They are not expensive, but vary in price 


| according to quality. 


Have the | 


Mus. J. F. P.—There are a great many costumes 
made up for spring wear, the material of which is a 
light-weight broadcloth, and they are very satisfactory. 
A good model for you to follow is the one that has a 


| shaped front breadth and a cirenlar back, and ie 


trimmed with folds of the same mate 
This is all made in one piece. 
rate from the lining or stitched Inte the seams, as you 
prefer. The seams down either side of the front 
breadth must be lapped. With this you should have 


rial as the gown 





| a short jacket scalloped at the back, in front made 


with scalloped revers so arranged that it can be worn 
double-breasted or open. The revers and lapels are 
faced with black silk, but there are also extra revers 
that can be buttoned on. These are made of piqné, 
duck, and insertion, white cloth edged with white | 
satin, or of white satin. The addition of these lapels 
will make your costume snitable for all 





For the graduat- | 


You can have it sepa- 
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Stern Bros 


in directing attention to their 


Spring Importations 


of their celebrated 


Classique 


Corsets 


desire to make special mention of 


Several New Models 


embodying the very latest 
Parisian ideas, and designed 

for the coming season's style of 
Dress, imparting added symmetry 
to the form, whilst affording the 
utmost comfort to the wearer 


West 23d St., N.Y. 


Moench 
Coie KSC 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics 


Stripe Batiste, Embroidered Mulls. 
Printed Dimities, Colored and 
White Piqué. 

David and John Anderson’s 


Celebrated 


Zephyrs. 


Droadoay A 1 94h ot 


NEW YORK. 
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iRparper’s Catalogue 


Descriptive list of their pub- 
lications, with fortraits of 
authors, will be sent free to 
any address on receipt of post- 
age (ten cents). 

} HARPER & BROTHERS, : Publishe 


NEW ff V DEA IN TRI TRUNKS 


1s yh = Ay new nag kh ~ = 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in 
ite place. The bottom as access 
ible as the top. Defies the bag 
gage smasher. Costs no more than 
& good box trunk. Sent C. 0. D 
with privilege of examination 
Send 2c. stamp for i!!ustrated eat- 
somes. #. A. STALLMAN, 

59 W. Spring St., Columbas, 0. 
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_ Clark’s Oriental Cruise, Feb. 3, 1900, 
| by elegant new twin-screw steamer ; $450, includin 

shore excursions, 17 days in Egypt and Holy Land, 

etc. Excursions to Europe 1890, leave April 1, 22; 

May 6, 20, 27; June 10, 24; July 1,5. Special feat- 
| ures. Membership limited. 

F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York: 


FREE $5.00 peeses SET. 


- your name 
Tr urn 
THE VALMA JEWELRY CO. Attleboro, Mass. 




















THE DREAMERS: A CLUB. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 
X. 
THE MYSTERY OF PINKHAMW’S 
DIAMOND STUD 
BEING THE TALE TOLD BY THE HOLDER OF 
rHE KLEVENTH BALL; MR. FULTON STREETE 


*Ie 'e the 





little things that tell in detective-work, 
W atsur euld Sherlock Holmes as we 
ver our waluute and coffee one bitter winter 
unfortupate 
whence he never returned 
said 1, pulling away upon the 
very excellent stogie which mive host had provided 


vy den sul 


night 
shortly before his departure to Switzer- 


land 


I suppose that is so," 





















































“T LOOKED OUT THE WINDOW, AND ALL THE 
LAMP. POSTS Were J's.” 
s 


made in 
Holmes, whos 


me Pittsburg in 1885, and purchased by 
tobaceo had induced him 
flown in his cigar-cellar for 
three years, and then keep them ina refrigerator, over- 
laid with a cloth soaked in Chateau Yquem wine for 
ten. The reanit may be imagined than de- 
scribed. Suffice it to say that my head did not recover 
for three days, and the ash had to be cut off the stogic 
witha kuife I suppose eo, my dear Holmes,” I 
peated, taking my knife and entting three lunches o 
the stogie off casting it aside, furtively, lest he 
should think I did not appreciate the excellence of the 
tobacco, ** bat it la not given to all of ue to sce the 
little things ? 

* Yeu,” he 


fine taste in 
to lay a thonsand of these 






better 


le it, now 
said, rising and picking up the rejected 
portion of the etogie. “ We all see everything that 
goes on, bat we don'tall know it. We ail hear every- 
thing that goes on, but we are not conscious of the 
fact Por instance, at this present moment there fa 
somewhere in thie world a man being set upon by 
assassins and yelling luetily for help. Now his yells 
create a certain atmospheric disturbance. Sound is 
merely vibration, and, once set golug, these vibrations 
will ran on and on and on ia ripples iuto the infinite 

that is, they will never stop, and sooner or later these 


can people are very conscious, bot I can't say that 
generally they are well-informed,” 
I had an idea this would knock him out, as the Bus- 


tonians say, but I counted without my host. He 
merely laughed. 

“The American is only self-conscious. Therefore 
he is well informed only as to self,” he said. “* Don't 


you believe that the most ardent admirer of himself jn 
the United States really knows, in his most coneeited 
moment, that he should, after all, be taken only ona 
basis of thirty per cent: off; and ought "to go begging 
at that?” 

“To whom do you refer?” I asked. 

Mr. Holmes mentioned the name of one whose relf- 
coneciousness has at times seemed to overshadow his 
intelligence, but I had to admit.iheat I believe that the 
individual had his moments of realization. Lshal!l wot 
mention this person's name, but I am sure his friends 
will recognize the characterization, although I ander- 
stand that there are several ‘genticmen of this kind 
among the famous products of our cousins acrors th« 
sea 
“ You've proved your point, Sherlock,” I said. 
on. What else have you proved ?” 

“That it is the little things that tell,” he replied 
‘Which all men woald realize in «a moment if they 
could see the little things—and when I say ‘if they 
could see,’ I of course mean if they could be con- 
scious of them.” 

“ Very true,” said I. 

“ And I have the gift of consciousness,” he added. 

I thought be bad, and I said so. “ But,” I added, 
“give me a concrete example.” It had been some 
weeks since I had Histened to any of his detective 
stories, and I was athirst fur another. 

He rose up and walked over to his pigeon-holes, 
each labelled with a letter, in alphabetical sequence. 

“TI have only to refer to any of these to do #0,” he 
said. “Choose your letter.” 

“ Really, Holmes,” said I, “I don't need to do that, 
I'll believe all you say. In fact, I'l) write it ap and 
sign my name to any statement you choose to make.” 

“Choose your letter, Watson,” he retorted. “ You 
and I are on terms that make flattery impossible. Is 
it FP, J, P,Q, or Z” 

He fixed his eye penetratingly upon me. It seemed 
for the moment as if I were hypnotized, and as his 
gaze fairly stabbed me with its intensity, through m 
mind there ran the suggestion “*Choose J, chouse J, 
choose J." To choose J became an obsession. To 
relleve my mind, I turned my eye from his and looked 
at the fire. Each flame took on the form of the letter 
J. I left my chair and walked to the window and 
looked ont. The lamp-posts were twisted into the 
shape of the letter J. | returned, seat down, gulped 
down my brandy and soda, and looked up at the por- 
traits of Holmes’s ancestors on the wall. They were all 
J's. Bat I was resolved never to yield, and I gasped 
out, desperately, 


“Go 





Thanks,” he said, calmly 


“Z be it. I thonght 
you would 


Reflex hypnotiem, my dear Watson, is 
my forte. If 1 wish a man to choose Q, b takes hold 
upon him. If I wish him to choose K, A fills hie mind. 
Have you ever observed how the mind of man repels 
A suggestion and flees to something ele, merely that it 
may demonstrate its independence of another mind? 
Now I have been suggesting J to you, and you have 
chosen Z—” 


‘You misunderstood me,” I cried, desperately. “I 
did not say Z: I eat ” 
“Quite so,” said he, with an inward chuckle. “P 


was the letter | wished you to choose. » If you had in- 
sisted upon Z, I should really have been embarrassed 
See!" he added. . He removed the green-ended box 
t ested in the pigeon-hole marked Z, and opening 
it, disclosed an emptiness. 

“T've never had a Z case. But P,” he observed, 
quietly, “is another thing altogether.” 

Here he took oat the box marked P from the pigeon- 
hole, and opening it, removed the contents—a single 
peper which was carefully endorsed, in his own hand- 
writing, “The Mystery of Pinkham’s Diamond Stad,"’ 

** You could not have selected a better case, W ateon,” 
he said, as he unfolded the and ecuuned it close- 
ly. “One wonld almost think you hed some prevision 
of the fact.” 

“Tam not aware,” said I, “that you ever told the 
story of Pinkham’s diamond stud. Who was Pink- 
ham, and what kind of a diamond stad was it—first- 
water or Rhine?” 

*‘Pinkham,” Holmes rejoined, “ was an American 
millionaire, living during busi 
ness hours at Allegheny city, 











Peunsylvania, where he ‘had to 
wear a brilliant stad to light him 
on his way through the streets, 
which are so dark and sooty that 
an ordinary search-light would 
not suffice, In his leisure hours, 
however, he lived at the’ Hotel 
Walledup-Hysteria, in New York, 
where he likewise had to wear the 
same diamond stud to keep him 
from being a marked man. Have 
you ever visited New York, Wat- 
son r’’ 

“No,” sald L 

“Well, when you do, epend a 
little of your time at the Walled- 
up-Hysteria. It is a hotel with a 
population larger than that of 
most cities, with streets running 
to and from all points of the com- 
pass; where men and women eat 
under conditions that Lucnlins 
knew nothing of; where there is 
a carpeted boulevard on which 
walk all sorts and conditions of 
men; where one pays one’s bill 
to the dulcet strains of a stringed 
orchestra that woo him into a 
biiesful forgetfulnese of ite size ; 








“Guess waar I've Gor.” 


vibrations moet reach our eara We may not know 
it when they de, bat they will do so none the less. If 
the man ie in the next teom, we will hear the yells al- 
Mest simultaneously not quire, but almost with 
their utterance. If the man is io Timbacte 
brations may not. reach as for a little time, 
tu the speed with which they travel. So with sight. 
Sight limited, but in reality it is not. Vee 
populi, vox Dei. Uf vox, why not oeulus?. It isa sim ple 
proposition, then, that the eye of the people being The 
eye of God, the eye of God being all-seeing, therefore 
the eye of the people is all-seeing, Q. E. D.” 

I gasped, and Holmes, cracking a walnut, gazed into 
the fire for a moment 

“It all comes down, then,” I said, “‘ tu the question 
who are the people ?” 

Holmes emiled grimly *All men,” he replied, 
shortly; “and when I say all men, I mean all creatures 
who can rearon.' 

** Does that tnclade women 7” I asked 

* Certainly,” he said. *Indubitably. The fact that 
women don't reason does not prove that they can't. I 
can go up in a balloon if 1 wish to, but I don’t. I can 
read an American newspaper comic supplement, but I 
don't. Soit ie with women. Women can reason, and 
therefore they have a right to be incladed in the classi- 
fication.” 

“ Quite so,” wae all I could think of to say at the 
momeut. The extraordinary logic of the man siag- 
gered me, and | again began to believe that the fn- 
mons mathematiciay who said that if Sherlock Holmes 
attempted to prove that five apples plus three peaches 
made four pears, he would not venture to dispute bis 
conclusion, was wise. (This was the famous Professor 
Zoggenheffer, of the Leipasic School of Moral Philuso- 
phy and Stenography ») 

“Now you agree, my dear Watson,” he said, “ that 
I have proved that we see everything 7?" 

= Well. " I began. 

“ Whether we are conscious of it or not fT’ he added; 
lighting the gas-log,for the cold was becoming intense. 

“From that point of view, I suppose so—yes,” I re- 
plied, 4 tely 

“Well ¢ , thie being granted, consciousness is all 
that is needed to make us fully informed on any point.” 

“No,” Leaid, with some positiveness. “The Ameri- 





seenns 








and where, by pressing a button 
inthe wall, you may summon a 
grand opera, or a porter who on 


request will lend you enough 

money to enable you and your 
family to live the balance of your days in comfort. 
In America men have been known to toil for years 
to amase a fortune forthe one cherished object of 
spending a week in this Olympian spot, and then 
to be content to return to their toll and begin Jife 
anew, rich only in the memory of its laxuries. It was 
her time when, seven years ago, I 


that I — my j 
wem to the nited States to selve the now famous 
Piane Case You 
will remeniber 














A FUNNY SIGHT. 
“Tue wire THAT's ON MY TOWSER IS SO VERY, VERY WITTE, 
THAT WHEN WE WALK OUT ON THE SNOW IT MAKES A FUNNY sic#r,” 


table, following the usual course of most millionaires, 
to whom diamonds are of no particular importance. 
Pinkham wanted this one only becanse of its associa- 
tions. Its value, $80,000, was a mere bagatelle in his 
eyes. 

**Now of course, if he positively left it on the table 
it must have been taken by some one who had entered 
the room. Investigation proved that the maid, a valet, 
a fellow-millionaire from Chicago, and Pinkham's 
children had been the only ones to do this. The maid 
and the valet were above suspicion. Their fees from 
guests were large enough to place them beyond the 
reach of temptation. I questioned them closely, and 
they convinced me at once of their innocence by con- 
ducting me through the apartments of other yueste 
wherein tiaras of diamonds and necklaces of pearis— 
rupes in very trath—rubies, turquoise, and emerald 
ornaments of priceless value, were seattered 
about in reckless profusion. 


table the other night.’ ‘Weil, anyhow, it was only a 


little piece,’ said Billie. ‘An’ it tasted like glass he 
added. “Handing the candy to Polly, | picked’ Billie 


up and carried him to his father. 

“*Mr. Pinkham,’ said I, handing the boy over, 
* here is your diamond. It has not been stolen; it has 
merely been swallered.’ ‘What? he cried. And I 
explained. The stud mystery was explained. Mr. 
Pinkham’s boy had eaten it.” 

Holmes pansed. 

“ Well, I don't see how that proves your point,” said 
I. “You said that it was the little things that told—” 

“So it was,” said Holmes. “If Polly hadn't told—” 

“ Enough,” I cried; “ it’s on me, old man. We will 
go down to Willis’s and have some Russian caviare 
and a bottle of Burgundy.” 

Holmes put on his hat and we went out together. 





“"*D’ yez ink oi'd waste me toime on 
an eighty-t‘onsand-dollar shtvod, wid all 
dhis in soight and moine for the thrubble 
uv swipin’ at?’ said the French maid. 

“I acquitted her at once, and the valet 
similarly proved his innocence, only with less 
of an accent, for be was supposed to be Eng- 
lish, and wot French, as was the maid, al 
thongh they both came from Dublin. This 
narrowed: the suspects down, to’ Mr. Jede- 
diah Wattles, of Chicago, and the children. 
Naturally I turned my attention to Wattles. 
A six-year-old boy and a four-year-old girl 
could hardly be suspected of stealing ‘a dia- 
mond stud. So drawing on Pinkham for 


five thousand dollars to pay expenses, I 
hired a reom in a tehewent hiane Rivivg- 
ton Street—a squalid place jt was—disguised 
myself with an oily, black, mus 
tache, and ‘Grenned ‘Vike a A yam- 
bier. Then I wrote a vete to Wattles, asking 


him to call, saying that I could tell.bim 
something to his advantage. He came, and 
I greeted him like a pal. ‘ Wattles,’ said I, 
‘you've been working thie game for a long 
time, and I know all about you. -You are an 
ornament to the profession, but we diamond- 
thieves have got to combine. Understand?’ 
*No, I don't,’ said he, ,* Well, I'll tell you,’ 
sald L ‘ You're a man of good appearance, 
and I ain’t, but I know where the diamonds 
are. - If we work together, there's millions 
in it. . I'l spot.the diamonds, and you lift 
em,eh? . You can do it,’ 1 added, as he be- 
gan to get mad. ‘The ease with which you 
got away with old Pinky's etnd, that I've been 
trying to pall for myself for years, shows me 
that.’ 

“I was not allowed to go further. Wat 
tles’s indignation was great enough to prove 
that it was not he who had done the deed, 
and after he had thrashed me out of my dis- 
guise, 1 pulled myself together, and said, 
*Mr. Wattles, I am convinced that you are 
innocent.’ As seon as he recognized me 














and realized my object in sending for him, 
he forgave me, and, I must say, treated me 
with great consideration 

“Bat my last clew was gone. The maid, 
the valet, and Wattles were proved innocent 
The children alone remained, bat I could not suspect 
them. Nevertheless,on my way back to the hotel I 
bought some rock-candy, and, after reporting to Pink- 
ham, I asked casually after the children. 

“*They're pretty well, said Pinkham. ‘ Billie’s 
complaining a little, and the doctor fears appendicitis, 
but Polly's all right. I guess Billie’s all right too 
The seventeen-course dinners they serve in the chil- 
dren's dining-room here aren't calculated to agree 
with Billie's digestion, I reckon.’ 

**I'd like to see ‘em,’ said I. 
children.’ ‘ 

“Pinkham immediately called the youngsters in 


‘I'm very fond of 





from the nursery. ‘Guess what I've got I said, 
opening the package of rock-candy *Gee!’ cried 
Billie, as it canght his eye. ‘Gimme some! ‘Who 


gets first piece?’ said I. ‘Me!’ cried both. ‘Anybody 
ever had any before?" I asked. ‘He has,’ said Polly, 
pointing to Billie. The boy immediately flushed up. 
**Ain’t, neither!’ he retorted. * Yes you did, too,’ said 
Polly. * You: swallered that piece pop left on the centre- 





IN RIVINGTON STREET, 


It is to get the money to pay Willis’* bill that I have 
written this story of “ The Mystery of Pinkham’'s Dia- 
mond Stud,” 

a 


Miss Passe (sentimentally 
possible to love an old man! 
Miss Peer (roguishly). “ Yes, it is. 
Miss Passer. * Ob! I hadn't heard 
Miss Pex (laughingly). “ It's pa.” 


“Do you think it is 


For I da.” 
Who is it 


—_= 


Pension Commission rn. 
and company 7?” 

Arritoant, “I wasn't in the army.” 
wuissionen. “ Navy,eh? What ship?” 
Arriicant. “ Wasn't in the navy.” 

Comaussionen. “ Then on what grounds do you ask 
for a pension, sir 7’ 

Arruicant. “1 was jilted by a girl who had been 
kissed by Hobson.” 


* What was your regiment 













how sneak thieves { 
stole a grand pi- 

ano from the resi- 
dente of one of | 
New York's 
families, 

the family 
dining in the 
adjoining room. 
While in the city, 
and indeed at the 
very hotel in 
which I stopped, 


RESTO 





aud which I have 
described, Piuk- 
hams © diameénd 
stud disappeared, 
aud hearing that 

was Aa guest 
at the Walledup- 
Hysteria, the own- 
er appealed to me 
to recover it<for 
him. I immedi- 
ately took . the 
case in . hand. 
Drastic question- 
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ing ‘of Pinkham : 
showed that be- : 
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had lost the 
stud in his own 
apartment. He 


youd all question rd > ES | 


EES “WERE TUMEN(OH 


had gone down to 
dinner, leaving it 
centre- 





on the 


DISMAL. FACT) TWO) NOT “BE 


LONG BE- FORE THEY CRACKED 














